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Foreword 


This Life, so full of colour and of drama, will appeal to all, whatever 
their creed or opinions. 


Saint John Bosco, or simply "Don Bosco" as he wished to be called, 
spent himself wholly, from his very childhood, in healing modern 
human miseries. As he saw and foresaw the dangerous surging tide 
of the misled masses longing for justice, he threw himself headlong 
among the youth of the lower classes, pointing out to them the only 
way to a better place in this life and the life to come. 


He did not talk much: he acted. He a write long and elaborate 
educational treatises: his example is the best one. When asked about 
the secret of his immense success with the youngsters, he simply 
answered: "love". 


By a kind of surprising intuition, Don Bosco knew that selfishness 
with injustice and hatred, was at the bottom of this modern society, 
forever preaching about equality, philanthropy and fraternity. He 
felt the sting of the sarcasm, and of the tragedy of the common 
people proclaimed "sovereign" in theory, in fact reduced to slavery 
by this blustering modern liberalism, which raised the flickering 
torch of human "Reason" against the eternal light of the stars. Don 
Bosco set himself to bring back the multitudes to the only "Heart" 
that understood their needs. He is the greatest pioneer of Christ in 
modern times. 


This book is the fruit of gratitude, the loving "thank you" for a great 
favour, miraculously granted to the author by Don Bosco's 
intercession. The reader will feel the beating of a grateful heart in 
every page. 


As to its veracity, suffice it to state that Don Bosco's figure stands 
out vividly on the background of the latter part of the 19th century. 


May this book carry far and wide through our beloved country the 
old and always new Spirit of Christ, as the only remedy for the 
ailments of this suffering age! 


The Making of an Apostle 


Saint John Bosco's mother, like the mother of many great men and 
women, was a notable woman, one of the heroic company of 
Catholic wives and mothers who carry the great ideals of their faith 
into the smallest things of life. Margaret Occhiena was a native of 
Capriglio, a little village among the vine-clad hills of Piedmont in 
the neighbourhood of Turin. In early womanhood she married 
Francis Bosco, a young widower, who farmed his tiny property in 
the neighbouring hamlet of Becchi. Francis Bosco had a son by his 
first marriage, a boy of nine, Anthony, and he had taken his old 
mother to live with him. Margaret took the motherless boy and the 
old woman to her heart and made the little household a real home. 
Joseph, her eldest son, was born 1815, John two years later. The 
little family was very happy in spite of poverty, until, scarcely two 
years after the birth of John, Francis Bosco died of a sudden attack 
of pneumonia. Little John never forgot how his mother took him 
into the room where his father lay very still on the bed. She was 
leading him out again, when he pulled back, crying that he wanted 
to stay with father. Margaret burst into tears. "My little John, you 
have no longer a father," she said, and a strange chill fell upon the 
heart of the child. 


It was an uphill fight, now that the bread-winner was gone, but 
Margaret set herself bravely to the task of providing for the 
household. There was much work to be done at Becchi and the boys 
were taught to work hard. At four years old, little John was already 
doing his share, tending the cattle, gathering sticks for the fire, or 
watching the bread his mother had put down to bake. They lived 
hard too - up with the dawn winter and summer, a slice of dry 
bread for breakfast and off with a cheerful face to whatever the 
day's work might be. 


Margaret Bosco, though herself unlearned, was a born educator. 
The beginning and end of her teaching was God. Morning and 
evening the whole household knelt together, asking their daily 
bread both for soul and body, for courage to do well and pardon for 
what was done less well. Margaret seldom punished. "God always 
sees you," she used to say, "even when I do not. I may not be there, 


but He is always there," She would speak to her children of His 
beauty, revealed in the lovely world of His creation, and when their 
tiny vineyard, as sometimes happened, was stripped of its fruit by a 
sudden hailstorm: "God gave them to us," she would say, "and He 
has taken them away. He is the Master, may His will be done." And 
when in the winter evenings they sat by the fire, listening to the 
wind that howled round the little cottage, "Children," she would 
say, "let us thank God, who is so good to us. He is truly a Father - 
our Father in Heaven." When the children were tempted to be 
untruthful: "Take care," she would say, "God sees our most secret 
thoughts," and out would come the truth. 


Those were terrible years of war and famine in Italy. Beggars of all 
description went from village to village seeking food, and it was 
noticed that even though Margaret herself might be in need, no one 
ever went hungry from her door nor was any wanderer refused 
shelter. If anyone in the hamlet was sick and needing wine or food, 
however low might be her own little store, she would give what she 
had. 


Anthony, John's step-brother, was a difficult boy, surly and ill- 
tempered. Though Margaret always treated him with respect as 
eldest of the family and loved him as her own son, he was always 
ready to think that the other two were being treated better than he, 
though in his heart he knew better. It was through the patient 
tenderness and forbearance, as well as the wise teaching of 
Margaret Bosco, that this most trying of her children grew up later 
into a good and upright man. Little John was by far the most 
intelligent of the three, and though full of life and vigour, the most 
responsive to her teaching. He loved to help his mother in her 
charitable actions; when she went to visit a sick neighbour he went 
with her, and while she attended to the invalid, he would gather the 
children round him and teach them their prayers. Wherever he was 
he was the leader, in games as in everything else, and even as a 
child of five he used his influence for good. Sometimes his mother 
would object to his choosing the roughest boys to play with, 
especially when he came home rather the worse for wear. John 
would coax her, "You see, mother, when I play with them, they are 
not so nasty, they don't fight and use bad words." It was quite true. 
There was a radiant purity about the child that influenced all with 


whom he came in contact. 


Through all the earlier years of his life little John herded the cattle. 
He led them out joyously into the meadow, singing one of the 
hymns to our Lady that his mother had taught him. The silence and 
beauty of the open country led his thoughts to God; he became a 
lover of silence and prayer. The little shepherds of the 
neighbourhood, with whom he was very popular, sometimes 
interrupted him and he would tell them a story or repeat part of the 
last Catechism lesson of his mother. And he had such a delightful 
way of doing it that they came again and again. Among them was a 
poor little fellow who had only a hunk of black bread for his 
breakfast. "I'd like your bread better than mine, "said John one day, 
"will you change?" He had a large slice of good white bread such as 
Margaret always provided for her children; little Matteo was: ready 
enough to change but he thought John had very queer liking. The 
exchange continued daily, and it was only after many years that it 
struck Matteo that liking had not had much to do with it. 


When John was about nine, it became evident to his mother that he 
was destined for something other than a shepherd's life. There was 
no school at Murialdo, the nearest village; and Castelnuovo, where 
there was one, was a good distance away. There would be some 
expense. Anthony, now twenty, consulted as the head of the family, 
put his foot down firmly. "He can dig like the rest of us," he said; "I 
have never been to school." Margaret, rather than cause any trouble 
in the home, gave way. But her sister, housekeeper to the parish 
priest at Capriglio, who acted also as a schoolmaster, begged him to 
take the child as a pupil in the class which began in early November 
and ended with the spring. The little scholar had to tramp three 
miles twice a day in all weathers, but he thought it a cheap price to 
pay and quickly learned to read. During the spring and summer 
when at work in the fields again, he studied whenever he had a free 
moment, and while herding the cattle. 


"I want to study, I want to be a priest," he would reply to the rather 
violent remonstrances of his young friends. With the return of 
winter there was a question of going back to the class at Capriglio, 
but again Anthony turned crusty and again Margaret thought it 
better not to insist. 


During his whole life John Bosco was to be inspired and guided by 
strangely vivid dreams, God's revelation of what his work in the 
world was to be. The first took place about this time when he was 
nine years old. He seemed to be in a large yard near the cottage, 
where a great many boys were playing together; some were 
laughing, some playing games, some fighting, some swearing and 
using foul language. John shouted to them to stop, and dashing in, 
began to strike at them. Suddenly, by his side, he was aware of a 
shining figure in white, of unparallelled dignity, and with a face so 
radiant that he could not bear to look at it. 


"Not with blows, but with gentleness and charity, you must take 
care of them and win their hearts," he said, "teach them the beauty 
of virtue and the ugliness of sin." 


"How can I teach them, who am ignorant myself?" asked John. 


"By obedience and knowledge, you will do the impossible," was the 
answer. 


"How can I get knowledge?" 


"I will give you the wisest of teachers; she will teach you true 
knowledge." 


"Who are you who speak thus to me?" 


"I am the Son of her whom your mother has taught you to salute 
three times a day." 


"My mother has also taught me to be careful of strangers. What is 
your name?" 


"Ask my mother." 


At that moment John saw beside his interlocutor a beautiful lady 
clothed like her Son in shining raiment. She took him by the hand. 
"Look!" she said. The boys had vanished and in their place he saw a 
crowd of wild animals. 


"This is your work," she said, "be humble and strong. I will show 
you now what you must do with my children." 


As she spoke the animals vanished and in their place he saw lambs 
gamboling and frisking about the lady and her Son. John began to 
cry. "What does it mean?" he said. The lady laid a gentle hand on 
his head."You will understand later," she said, and John awoke. He 
slept no more that night. 


So that was to be his work - to teach the beauty of goodness and the 
ugliness of sin. How was he to do it? Little John had an idea. The 
great entertainment in those days in Italy was the performances of 
the travelling jugglers and acrobats who were always to be seen on 
market days in the villages and towns. It had not escaped John's 
keen eyes that people would even stay away from Church to look at 
them. From henceforth, whenever a juggler was to be seen, there 
was John watching. Then he went home and practised. He was 
bruised for a while, but he was a supple little fellow and soon he 
began to get the knack of it. Before very long, he had acquired most 
of the tumbler's tricks and could even walk on a tight-rope rigged 
up between two trees - not too far from the ground. Then he 
planned his programme. The children of the neighbourhood were 
invited to a performance, which was prefaced and ended by prayer, 
and somewhere in the middle John gave them what he could 
remember of the Sunday sermon, all with the inimitable go and 
spirit that was his. It was made quite clear from the beginning that 
"no prayers, no performance" was to be the order of the day, and 
John was inexorable on this point. It was for their souls' welfare 
that he had been black and blue all over, not to give them a 
pleasant afternoon. To the circle of admirers it was as good as a 
first-class circus and they never failed to appear. They were 
intensely proud of John. 


At ten years old John Bosco made his First Communion. In those 
days, before the happy pronouncement of Saint Pius X, children did 
not approach the Holy Table until about twelve or thirteen. But 
Margaret Bosco, understanding all that it would mean for her little 
son, sent him to the preparatory class at Castelnuovo in the Lent of 
1826. Though younger than all the rest, he was the most 
understanding, as well as the one who knew his Catechism the best. 
Margaret herself prepared him for the great act. "My little son," she 
said, "God is about to give you the most precious of His gifts. Make 
ready your whole soul to receive Him, and promise Him to be 


faithful to Him all your life." On the morning of the great day she 
took him herself to the church at Castelnuovo and they made their 
Communion together. The Master entered into lasting possession of 
the soul of His young servant. 


John had told his mother of his dream, and to her it seemed a clear 
indication that he was meant for the priesthood. Yet there was 
Anthony's savage opposition to his little brother's education to be 
dealt with. She commended it to God, and God heard her prayer. 
That year, in honour of the Jubilee of 1826, an eight days' mission 
was held in the towns and larger villages of Piedmont. Buttigliera 
being nearer than Castelnuovo, the Becchi folk trudged the three 
miles morning and evening to hear the two sermons. In the early 
hours of the night the villagers all tramped home together to their 
different hamlets. So it came about one evening that Don Calosso, 
the old parish priest of Murialdo, walking with the rest, became 
aware of a dark-eyed, curly-headed boy who seemed to him much 
too young to be able to follow the instructions. 


"Hello, sonny," he said, "where are you from?" 
"Becchi, Father." 

"Could you understand anything of the sermon?" 
"Yes, Father, all of it." 


"All, that's a good deal. If you'll give me one thought from it, I'll 
give you a penny." 


"Which part, Father, the first or the second?" 

"Whichever you like, even the subject of the sermon." 

"It was on the necessity of not putting off one's conversion." 
"And what did he say about it?" 

"He put it in three parts Father, which am I to say?" 


"The one you like." 


"Well, I'll say all three." 


Whereupon this amazing boy delivered the substance of the whole 
sermon. The villagers had gathered round the pair, and to the music 
of the clear child's voice the way home seemed wonderfully short. 


"That was one sermon," said the priest, "how about the other? Tell 
me something about that." 


"What struck me most about it," said John gravely, "was this," and 
he recited vividly a scene dramatized by the preacher. 


Don Calosso was dumbfounded. What a child! What intelligence 
and what a memory! What would the future bring? He paced, silent 
and thoughtful. 


"What is your name? Where do you live? Who are your parents? 
And where are you at school?" he asked at length. 


"I am John Bosco, my father died when I was two, my mother has 
five of us to feed. I can read and write a little." 


"Any knowledge of grammar?" 

"What's that?" 

"Would you like to study?" 

"My brother Anthony won't have it." 

"Why?" 

"He says I know enough to work in the fields." 
"Would you like to study?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Why?" 

"To be a priest." 


"Why do you want to be a priest?" 


"To get hold of the children to teach them their religion, so that 
they may not grow up badly. I know when they get bad, it's because 
they haven't had anyone to help them. Excuse me, Father, here is 
the turning to Becchi." 


"Can you serve Mass, John?" 
"A little." 
"Then come and serve mine tomorrow, I want you." 


Next day after Mass, there was a long conversation in which Don 
Calosso read the soul of the child and saw something of God's 
purpose for him. "Tell your mother to come and see me," he said on 
parting, "we will talk things over." 


In that talk it was decided that John should go to Murialdo every 
morning and study Latin with the old priest. The rest of the day he 
would go on working in the fields. Anthony was very angry when 
he heard what was afoot, but for the moment he held his peace. 


Little John was radiantly happy with the kind, gentle, old priest - 
just the kind of priest he had dreamed of - not cold and distant like 
some he had met. He found Latin stiff, but went at it with all the 
vigour he possessed, and his wonderful memory was a great asset. 


But the springtime came, and the few hours of study taken from 
field work roused Anthony's wrath. John did double work to make 
up, and kept his books hidden till nightfall, but all was in vain. One 
night the elder brother broke out. "That's enough," he raged, "I'm 
going to turn all these books out of the house. I became a big, 
strong man without any of that nonsense." John was hot too. "Our 
donkey's stronger still," said he, "and he never studied either." 
Anthony made a dash for him, but John fled through the open door. 


Anthony's opposition soon became something like persecution. 
Margaret saw that it would not do. She stopped the lessons, but 
when this did not suffice she sent her beloved John away from 
home. "Go and get work on one of the farms round about," she said 
through her tears; and on a frosty morning in 1829 John Bosco, 
aged fourteen, with his small possessions tied up in a bundle, left 


home and committed himself to the Providence of God. 


He was hired as labourer to a fairly rich farmer of Moncucco, 
worked hard all the week, and on Sunday gathered the children of 
the hamlet together to teach them their religion, using his power of 
dramatic story-telling as a bribe. 


But his desire for the priesthood was more acute than ever; he 
confided it to his employers who were very fond of him, but gave 
him little encouragement. "It costs so much to be a priest, John." 


"Cost what it may, I will go on hoping," he said, and spent all his 
evenings in study. 


The year was not over when hope dawned. One day when 
shepherding the cattle he met his uncle Michael Occhiena, a well- 
to-do peasant, who had always liked him. 


"Hello, John, getting on well?" 


"Every one is very kind to me, but I cannot get over the longing to 
carry on my studies. I shall soon be fifteen." 


"Here," said his uncle, "take the cattle back to the farm, pack your 
bundle and go home." 


It was not a triumphant home-coming. Margaret had to hide her son 
behind a hedge until uncle Michael arrived to make and uphold the 
decision that John was to continue his education. Shortly 
afterwards the little family property was divided; Anthony set up on 
his own account, and Joseph was ready to do all he could for his 
younger brother. Margaret was free at last to devote her resources 
to her younger son. Even so there was little enough, had not Don 
Calosso come again to the rescue. He adopted John for the time 
being and devoted himself entirely to his education, promising to 
provide for its continuance. John was supremely happy with the old 
man, whom he loved as a father, but his troubles were not at an 
end. Within the year the old priest died of a sudden stroke. His last 
look was for John. Taking the key of his cash-box from under his 
pillow, he gave it to him; but in the absence of any legal right, John 
handed it to the nephew of the dead priest. "Take all that you need," 


said the latter, "I know that that was my uncle's wish." 


The temptation - for so John looked at it - was great, but he did 
what he thought was right. "I will take nothing," he said. But night 
was in his soul as he went back to Becchi. 


Once again uncle Michael played providence. He sent John to the 
school at Castelnuovo where there was a supplementary class of 
Latin. It was a long way. To save shoe-leather John walked barefoot 
till he neared the little town, and, as he thought the journeys to and 
fro a great waste of time, he did not go home at mid-day. In bad 
weather he spent the night with a kindly tailor who gave him a hole 
under the staircase to sleep in. In the end the tailor offered to keep 
him altogether for a very small sum. 


The big boy of fifteen felt a little out of place and awkward among 
the younger children. He was at first classed among the backward, 
but soon came to the top. The teacher had small sympathy for the 
big peasant lad, whose silent reserve made him appear stupid. 
"What can one expect from a place like Becchi?" he said. John was 
told that he was wasting his time at Latin, and ought to go back to 
the plough. When his work was good, he had copied from someone 
else. John made no answer; he accepted sarcasms silently and 
worked strenuously. Finally the Latin master declared that he would 
not read his rubbish, and, when John presented his translation, 
threw it aside with a contemptuous remark about "dunces from 
Becchi." The class was amused; the others asked to hear John's 
nonsense, and the master, taking up his translation to please them, 
glanced through it. To his disgust it was almost faultless. "It is not 
his own," he said, "he has copied it from a neighbour." 


"He has not," remarked his two nearest neighbours, "read ours and 
see." The remark was only just, but it irritated the professor 
extremely. 


"You think you can teach me," he retorted. "When I say he has 
copied, he has copied." 


It is not surprising that that kind of teaching was not very profitable 
to the pupils; John profited in another way by the practice of 
patience and humility. More was to be learned from his friend the 


tailor; he could at least pick up something there, and indeed, he 
picked up a good deal. To begin with he learned tailoring, and soon 
became so good at the work that he was almost able to pay for his 
board. He little knew how valuable this would be to him in later 
life. Moreover, Robert the tailor was something of a musician; he 
had a very fine voice and was first tenor in the choir. John, who 
had a beautiful voice himself, was a precious recruit. It did not take 
him long to learn the liturgical music, the hymns and canticles of 
the Church, and the learning was sheer joy. Most Italians are 
musical; he learned from Robert to play the violin. In a corner of 
the house was an elementary and rather decrepit harpsichord. John 
learnt to play that too, and practised till he was an adept at 
accompaniments. This was the value he got out of his year at 
Castelnuovo, and, in view of his future life, something that was to 
be even more precious to him than study. 


When the summer holidays came around, he went back to his work 
in the fields. What was going to happen now? The answer was 
another dream. 


There came to him in this dream a shepherdess, beautiful beyond 
compare, leading a large flock of sheep. "John," she called, "come 
here. Do you see this flock of mine? Look, I give it into your 
keeping." 


"My Lady," said John, "what can I do? How can I keep this great 
flock of sheep and lambs? I have no pasture for them." 


"Don't be afraid," said she, "I will watch over you and I will help 
you." 


The next day he met a friendly farmer. "John, what makes you look 
so jolly today?" he asked, "you've looked rather grave and worried 
of late." 


"Today," said John triumphantly, "I know with certainty that I shall 
be a priest." 


The Mending of a Broken Hope 


The year at Castelnuovo having proved more or less a failure in so 
far as John's studies were concerned, his mother made a bold 
resolve. He should go to the School at Chieri. But this was going to 
be expensive. Margaret gave all that she could spare - some fifty 
pounds of corn and six bushels of millet; friendly neighbours gladly 
contributed the little they could, while a friend undertook to convey 
John's modest fortune into Chieri in his cart. 


John, now a tall boy of sixteen, tramped with his mother to 
Castelnuovo, carrying on his shoulders two sacks of corn which they 
sold in the market-place to buy books and writing materials. Then 
they went on to Chieri. The corn had already been delivered at the 
door of the little house of Lucia Matta, a widow, where John was to 
lodge. 


"Here is the payment for his room and his board," said Margaret, "I 
have done all that I can. Providence will do the rest." 


To eke out the money for his board, it had been agreed that John 
should act as servant to the widow, and help a little boy of nine 
with his lessons. Margaret went home with a glad heart. At last that 
beloved youngest son of hers was definitely on his way to the 
priesthood. One day she would receive her Lord from his hand; one 
day she would bow her head for his blessing. 


For John the beginnings were not too easy. He knew a good deal, 
but as his studies had been very disjointed, he was placed in the 
sixth class among the little children. The master was kind to him 
however, and gave him private tuition; John worked hard as he 
always did and in two months was sent up to the fifth. In two 
months more he was in the fourth, but even here his size was 
remarkable. The master was a strict disciplinarian. "The big fellow 
must be either a great fool or a bit of a genius," he remarked. 


John laughed. "Something between the two," he said, "just a boy 
who wants to work hard and do his duty." 


The master liked the ready answer. "If you want work, you will get 
it," he said, "and if you work well, you can count on me to help 
you." 


The boys took to John, and a circumstance that happened later 
made him still more of a favourite. One morning he forgot his 
Cornelius Nepos, the Latin book on which they were at work, and, to 
evade notice, held his Latin Grammar open before him, while he 
listened attentively to the reading and explanations of pupils and 
master. Some of his nearest companions began to laugh, presently 
others joined in, and the angry master seeing all eyes fixed on John, 
bade him get up and repeat the lesson. With scarcely any hesitation, 
John repeated both passage and explanations, whereupon the class 
burst into noisy applause. This still further increased the master's 
wrath. He had never been confronted with such indiscipline before. 
A boy explained, "Bosco is constructing Cornelius out of his Latin 
Grammar." The master, who could hardly believe his ears, ended by 
joining in the applause. "God has given you a wonderful gift," he 
said, "make good use of it." 


The power of John's influence soon asserted itself, although in his 
early days at Chieri - like every boy in a crowd of companions of all 
kinds - he had to take a definite stand against evil. There were 
invitations to join a gaming group, proposals to rob fields and 
gardens; one young hopeful even suggested that he should steal his 
landlady's watch and buy candy with the proceeds. John avoided 
this type of boy, but there was nothing sanctimonious about him. 
He banded his friends into a group which he called the Merry 
Company, and merry they were, though it was significant of John's 
methods that all the members had to pledge themselves solemnly to 
say or do nothing unworthy of a Christian. 


On Sundays and feast days, after Mass, he would lead his little 
troop out into the hills singing as they went, with a meal of bread 
and chestnuts in their pockets, to come back tired and happy at 
nightfall. He had not forgotten his acrobatic tricks, and his story- 
telling powers were as vivid as ever. He sometimes sang, and 
sometimes played the violin; he was a good entertainer, and his 
motto was what it was to the end of his life: "Enjoy yourself as 
much as you like, if only you keep from sin." The Society prospered 


and grew and John was the soul of it. Every member was 
encouraged to use what talents he had for the benefit of the rest, to 
be always cheerful, but above all to put God's interests first. It was 
understood that to be "merry" meant to take things as they come 
and to make the best of them; John knew something about that. 


After two years, since John's little pupil no longer required his 
services, he had to look for other lodgings, which he found in the 
shop of a pastry cook who ran a small restaurant as well. Every day 
before he went to school John had to clean up the shop, and when 
he came back in the evening there was more work to be done. In 
return for this he had a little dark alcove under the stairs, where, by 
the light of a tallow candle, he studied far into the night. Every 
Saturday his mother brought him a loaf and what she could spare in 
the way of chestnuts or vegetables, but he was often desperately 
hungry. One young comrade, son of a prosperous farmer who had 
an apple-orchard, noticed this, and would sometimes slip his own 
apples into John's pocket, a kindness which the latter never forgot. 


A favourite Sunday excursion of the Merry Company was to Turin, 
where, after visiting the famous chapel of the Holy Shroud and the 
historical monuments of the town, they would end up in the 
afternoon at the chapel of the Jesuit Fathers to hear the weekly 
instruction on Christian doctrine. 


On a certain Sunday an acrobat elected to set up his stall in the 
neighbouring square, and prepared a choice entertainment to take 
place at the very hour of the sermon. The weaker members 
hesitated - popular as the instructions were, the acrobat was 
irresistible. John made a rapid decision. He breathed a prayer and 
challenged the acrobat to a trial of skill. The man was nothing loath 
- it might bring him more spectators. 


"First, a race," he declared, "and twenty dollars to the winner." 


John had no money, but his friends subscribed on the spot. The race 
was run and won by John. The professional was piqued but not 
discouraged. 


"The long jump!" he cried, "Forty dollars." 


"All right," said John, "forty dollars." 


A spot was chosen where the river was not only fairly wide, but 
bounded on the opposite side by a low wall. A very nasty jump. The 
acrobat did it beautifully, alighting neatly on the little strip of earth 
below the wall. "Not easy to do much better than that," and the man 
smiled satirically as John poised for his jump. But not for long. 
With one flying leap John was over the river and the wall. It was a 
crushing defeat, but his angry rival was determined to beat him yet. 


"Choose whatever you like, and I'll beat you at it," he said. 


"The magic stick," said John, taking the offensive, "eighty dollars." 
He set his hat on the top of a stick, balanced it on the palm of his 
hand, on each finger, on his elbow, his shoulder, chin, mouth, nose 
and head, and brought it triumphantly back by the same road. 


"Give it here," said the man, "I'll show you." He did it beautifully; 
the stick seemed to be dancing, but his nose was rather long. On the 
return journey the stick, coming in contact with the tip, lost its 
equilibrium, and the man had to put up a hand to steady it. David 
had beaten Goliath for the third time, and Goliath was furious. 


"A hundred dollars," he cried, "to the one who touches the highest 
point of that elm tree." 


"Very well," said John, elated with his success, "a hundred dollars." 
Throwing off coat and waistcoat the man climbed rapidly up the 
tree till he reached a branch that bent under his weight. Impossible 
to go higher. Amid the loud applause of the bystanders he came 
down. 


"Poor old John, you've lost this time!" whispered a friend. 


"That remains to be seen," said John. He made the sign of the Cross 
and began to climb. Swiftly he went up and up till he reached the 
branch where his rival had stopped, then, to the breathless 
astonishment of all, grasping the bough with both hands, with a 
sudden swing of his supple young body he reversed his position and 
balanced himself thus for a moment, his feet above the topmost 
branch. The applause was delirious. John had won all along the 


line; an angry and resentful rival was before him. The Merry 
Company did not like that. They invited the acrobat to a modest 
meal at the neighbouring inn, and let him off with the payment of 
the bill and the promise that he would not come there again at that 
hour. 


There were in John's class at the school at Chieri several Jews who 
were in difficulties about their Saturday's work. For them it was the 
Sabbath, when all work was forbidden. But the older boys used to 
laugh at them as if it were a pretext for getting an extra holiday. 
John, who saw that it was a question of conscience, used to send 
them a list of the work given out, with the explanations. In 
consequence they vowed him an eternal friendship, and one of 
them, who used to frequent the restaurant where John worked, 
became very intimate with him. One day this young fellow, whose 
name was Jonas, got mixed up in a school scrape, and, anxious 
about the consequences, came to consult his friend. 


"If you were a Christian," said John, "I should take you straight off 
to confession, but that can't be done." 


"Why not? We can go to confession if we like." 


"Perhaps, but you have no sacrament of penance, no power to 
forgive sins, no guarantee of secrecy." 


"I will go to a Catholic priest if you like." 

"You can't unless you are baptized and believe in Jesus Christ." 
"What would they say at home?" 

"If God calls you to this, He will protect you." 


"What would you do if you were in my place?" asked the young 
Jew. 


"I should begin to study the Catechism," said John. 


The advice was taken; John prayed. Light and conviction came to 
Jonas, but the Catechism was discovered. Irate parents took it to the 
Rabbi and accused John of betraying the friendship and ruining the 


soul of their son. Both friends had a good deal to suffer; there were 
even threats of violence. Jonas had to leave home, but stood firm in 
his determination to be a Catholic. In the end friends came to his 
assistance, the young Jew was baptized and the tumult died down. 
Several others followed him into the Church. 


John, as we have seen, was an accomplished conjuror. Moved by 
the spirit of mischief, he would sometimes try his tricks on his host, 
who began at last to suspect the co-operation of the devil. He had 
gathered from his rather superficial knowledge of the Catechism 
that men could not do such things, and certainly God would not 
waste his time on such foolishness. He took the matter to his parish 
priest. "Father, I am afraid I am sheltering a young man who has 
dealings with the devil," he said, and began a long history of weird 
occurrences. The priest referred the case to the archpriest of the 
Cathedral, a venerable old Canon, who ordered John to come up for 
examination. He was accordingly put through the Catechism - he 
had it at his finger tips; he was questioned as to his life and his 
associates - he answered frankly; not a trace of deceit or malice. 


"My young friend," said the Canon gravely, "I hear strange things 
about you. I am told you can read the thoughts of others, know 
what is happening at a distance, can make white black and black 
white. Who has taught you all this?" 


"Reverend Father," said John quietly, "will you give me five minutes 
to answer you? What is the time?" 


The Canon felt for his watch - it was not there. 

"Could you give me some money?" said John. 

The Canon put his hand in his pocket - it was empty. 

"You rascal!" he cried, "You have taken my watch and my purse!" 


"Reverend Father," said John, "it only needs a little quickness and a 
little skill to do this kind of thing. It is simple enough. When I came 
in you had just given an alms to a beggar whom I met at the door, 
and you left your purse on the kneeler. In passing into your study, 
you left your watch on the table in the corridor. I picked them both 


up as I came in and here they are under the lamp-shade." The 
examination ended in a burst of laughter. 


In most vocations to the priesthood, there comes a moment of doubt 
and hesitation - a sense of unworthiness, a moment which the 
tempter often uses to suggest that such a high calling is beyond the 
strength of mortal man, that human nature is weak and that a good 
life in the world is safer and more wholesome. It came to John as to 
others. The memory of his dreams had grown dim; the knowledge 
of his weakness made him afraid; a sense of his unworthiness 
abashed him. He went to his confessor for advice, but his confessor 
would not face the responsibility of deciding. "In the matter of 
vocation," he said, "every one must follow his own inclinations." 


What were his inclinations? John asked himself. Was he to be a 
Franciscan like the friars he revered so much, or a Dominican like 
his masters at the school? Would not life be quieter and safer in a 
religious Order than in the secular priesthood? He determined to 
consult his mother - that wise adviser who had always left him free 
in his choice of life. The holidays were approaching and with them 
his opportunity. 


"The only thing I want of you," she said, "is the salvation of your 
soul. Follow God's will." 


After much prayer, John decided in favour of the Franciscans, and 
had resolved to enter there, when he was advised to consult Don 
Cafasso, a saintly young priest who had the gift of guiding souls. 
There was no hesitation in his reply: John was for the secular 
priesthood. "Go on studying," he said, "then to the seminary, and 
there hold yourself in readiness to follow the guidance of God." 


For John it was decisive. He went back to Chieri to his studies and 
worked harder than ever. He was the most popular boy in the 
school, first in his class, athlete, musician, everybody's friend, 
always ready to do a good turn to anyone, a potent influence for 
good. 


Fifteen months later, in October 1835, in the church of Castelnuovo 
where he had been baptized twenty years before, he received from 
the hands of his parish priest the cassock of the clerical student, and 


five days later said good-bye to his mother. 


The day before his departure to the seminary, when the little party 
of friends and relations who had helped to provide his outfit had all 
gone, Margaret Bosco laid her hands upon his shoulders. 


"My little John," she said, looking up at the tall young son who was 
so much bigger than she, "to see you with the cassock fills my heart 
with joy. But remember that the habit is not what gives honour to 
the state, but the practice of virtue. If at any time you should come 
to doubt of your vocation, I beseech you to lay it aside at once; I 
would rather have a poor peasant for my son than a negligent 
priest. When you came into the world I consecrated you to our 
Lady; when you began to study, I bade you to honour her and have 
recourse to her in all your difficulties; now I beg you to take her for 
your Queen." The two clung together deeply moved. 


"Mother," said John after a long silence, "before I leave you to take 
up this new life, let me thank you for all you have done for me. 
Your teaching will live always in my soul, a treasure that has made 
me rich forever." 


John Bosco had obtained the goal of his hopes, a goal which had 
seemed so impossible. Don Guala, Rector of the Ecclesiastical 
College at Turin, had offered to pay for his first year at the 
Seminary. For the two following years he won the prize of sixty 
dollars, given for the highest place in studies and good conduct. In 
his second year of philosophy he gained the sum granted to needy 
and promising students - the money always came - somehow. 
Perhaps Margaret's prayers had something to do with it. 


John loved his teachers, but found them very distant. It was the 
custom to visit the Superiors on arriving and departing. At other 
times, unless summoned for a reproof, there was no chance to talk. 
John often longed to ask advice or to talk over a difficulty; he 
resolved that when he came to the priesthood, he would always 
have an open door for boys and young men and make himself their 
friend and companion. 


His six years at the Seminary were fruitful in every way. A great 
worker and very intelligent, he got through the day's work with a 


speed that left him a good deal of leisure time, which he employed 
in studying foreign languages and the History of the Church. As 
always, he was a good comrade, never tired of helping others. The 
devout faith and the intense love of God that was in him had 
nothing morose about it; he was the liveliest and the gayest of 
companions, his goodness was a most attractive thing and catching. 
He was never known to grumble and was never cross. To him the 
daily trials of life were something that might be offered to God. 
Easy? No. These things have to be fought for and won at the sword's 
point - the race is to the swift and the victory to the strong. There 
were many hard battles, as there must always be for those who 
have high ideals. 


During one summer holiday, when the cholera had caused the 
Jesuit College in Turin to break up earlier than usual, John was 
asked to direct the Greek studies of some of their older pupils. They 
were well-read, intelligent young men, sons of well-to-do fathers, 
but John was quickly convinced that his apostolate did not lie in 
that direction. He contrasted them with his boisterous, often dirty 
little friends of Becchi, Castelnuovo and Chieri, who, always faithful 
to him, invaded the Seminary parlours on Sundays and holidays, 
chattering, laughing and quite ready to be carried off to the Chapel 
for prayer. When, in solemn file, the seminarians went to High Mass 
at the Cathedral, they would lie in wait, watching for him. 


"Do you see that young cleric, the one with curly hair? Well, that's 
our friend, you've no idea how good he is!" Their friend, yes - partly 
because they were friendless, partly because he knew he was meant 
for them. 


Towards the end of his years as seminarian, one night in the 
holidays, another vivid dream came to confirm the message of the 
others. Below his brother's farm, where he was staying, was a wide 
valley, which suddenly became a great city. Everywhere, in the 
streets and the squares were boys, young ruffians, wholly uncared 
for, howling, cursing and fighting. John, as before, dashed in 
amongst them to make them stop - he could never bear the sound of 
blasphemy - but they hit back vigorously and he was obliged to 
retreat. Again he was met by the mysterious Stranger. 


"Go back," he said, "and try persuasion; here is my Mother, let her 


guide you." 


It was the lovely shepherdess that he had seen before, and she was 
looking at him with kindly eyes. 


"If you really want to win these little outcasts," she said, "you will 
do it only by gentleness and kindness." 


Christ and his blessed Mother, bending in loving pity over the moral 
misery of their children, had chosen John Bosco to be their 
shepherd, and once more in a dream had pointed out the way. 


As a theological student John had distinguished himself; he had the 
gift of expressing himself with clearness and eloquence and had 
preached his first sermon two years before he was ordained. That 
he had a gift for extemporizing was proved by an incident that 
occurred a year later at Cinzano, when the preacher who had been 
invited to preach on the feast of Saint Roch failed to appear. In his 
sympathy for the parish priest, John tried to induce some of the 
priests who were present to come to the rescue. "You seem to think 
it's quite an easy thing to improvise a sermon on Saint Roch," they 
retorted, "if it's as simple a thing as that, why don't you do it 
yourself instead of bothering others?" 


"I wouldn't have dared to offer," replied John, "but if no one else 
will, I'll try." In after years he used to say that he had never 
preached so well. Yet he was wise enough to realize that a too 
ready gift might be a snare and consulted a priest friend whom he 
trusted. 


"Your sermon was beautiful," was the reply, "well worked out, 
quotations appropriate and diction excellent. Go on like that and 
you will be a successful preacher." 


"Successful?" said John dubiously. "Did the people understand?" 


"Very little, what seems simple enough to you, is often above their 
heads." 


"What am I to do?" 


"This. Drop the literary style, speak - as far as possible - the 


language of the people and speak with great simplicity. Don't be too 
long; keep to the point. Remember that the people know far too 
little of the truths of the faith and that you can never explain them 
too clearly." 


"That advice has lasted me for my whole life," said John in later 
years, "I saw at once the pretentiousness of my early sermons and 
the vain glory that was behind it. 


At the Seminary of Chieri it was the custom to write a few words 
opposite the name of each student. Opposite John Bosco's was the 
verdict: "Full of zeal and most promising." It was the opinion of all. 
"That fellow will do something great," said one who had lived for 
five years in close contact with him. 


In 1840, at Turin, John received Minor Order, in the Lent of 1841 
the diaconate, and in May of the same year he began his retreat for 
the priesthood. A few of the thoughts and resolutions that came to 
him during that time of prayer and preparation may well be noted. 
They were written in a shabby little notebook that he kept to the 
end of his life. 


"No priest goes either to heaven or hell alone; faithful or unfaithful, 
he carries many with hit with him. When it is a question of | the 
salvation of souls I will always be prepared to humble myself, to 
suffer and to act. I will try to carry everywhere with me the 
sweetness and gentleness of my patron, Saint Francis of Sales. Since 
work is such a power against the enemies of the soul, I will not 
allow myself more than five hours of sleep." 


On the day after his ordination John said his first Mass in the 
Church of Saint Francis of Assisi. He had asked that it might be very 
quiet, very simple, that he might pour out his soul in thanksgiving 
to God, who had thus crowned the hope of his childhood. And all 
through the Mass he was haunted by the thought of the unknown 
flock of his dream, waiting for him, somewhere, in God's future. 
And at the solemn moment of the elevation he asked God to give 
him the grace of winning souls. 


On the following Thursday, the feast of Corpus Christi, he yielded to 
the desire of all his kinsfolk and friends and sang the High Mass at 


Castelnuovo. Afterwards there was a great festival at the presbytery, 
to which relations, benefactors and all the clergy of the 
neighbouring parishes were invited. Congratulations were hearty 
and lively, but the new priest was glad when it was all over and he 
was left alone with his mother. They walked home together in the 
twilight to Becchi and every yard of the way was full of memories. 
So many dreams, so many hopes, broken hopes so often, and now 
the glorious realization. And through them all the strong and tender 
hand of a woman, leading, guiding him through difficulties, 
through seeming impossibilities - the loving hand of the mother 
who walked at his side, her heart too full of words. 


And now they were at home again - the little home of his 
childhood. His mother lit the candle, set things in order for the 
night and they knelt together as of old for the evening prayer. And 
when they rose, Margaret, who had been very silent all day, took 
the two hands of her son in her own. 


"My John," she said, "you are now a priest and every day you will 
have the joy of saying Mass. But remember this - to say Mass is to 
unite yourself with the Crucified - to begin to suffer. You will not 
notice it at first, but in time you will see that I was right. Every day, 
I know, you will pray for me; that is all I ask. Think of nothing but 
the salvation of souls." 


The Tempering of the Steel 


Don Bosco was soon to make closer acquaintance with the city of 
his dream, in whose streets homeless and vagrant boys found a 
fruitful school of vice. The parish of Murialdo was vacant and 
asking for him; the archpriest of Castelnuovo, his old friend, was 
begging for him as curate. Once more he consulted the saintly Don 
Cafasso, Rector of the Ecclesiastical Institute in Turin. "Come back," 
was the answer, "and complete your priestly formation with us." 
The institute had been founded for the training of young priests in 
parish work. They attended lectures in Moral Theology, and under 
the guidance of Don Cafasso visited the prisons and poorer quarters 
of the city. The sight of boys of twelve and thirteen under-going 
sentences for small breaches of the law in the horrible surrounding 
of prison life as it was at that time, filled John Bosco with horror. 
"Once in," he was told, "they seldom remain long out." Conviction 
after conviction followed, till a life of evil too often closed with a 
dreadful death. 


"Can nothing be done," he asked himself, "to save these young lives 
from ruin? If these forsaken young creatures had had someone to 
care for them, would they be where they are?" In the anguish of his 
soul he went to Don Cafasso, and they tried to think out some 
scheme of action. The quiet old city of Turin had been suddenly 
industrialized, with the usual results. Behind its stately buildings 
there were districts where it was hardly safe to go, where vice and 
crime reigned untrammelled. When John went out into these 
neighbourhoods he found many boys and young men who had 
come in from the country, and, unable to find work, had taken to 
loafing about the streets. From the factories and workshops in the 
evening, there would pour out a crowd of young people, many of 
them mere boys, cursing, swearing and fighting. Here was his 
dream come true, but what could he do? 


He was vesting for Mass on the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
in the sacristy of the Church of Saint Francis of Assisi, when, at the 
sound of an angry voice, he turned and saw the sacristan beating a 
big boy with the stick with which he had been lighting the candles. 


"What has he done?" asked the young priest. "Let him alone." 


"He says he can't serve Mass - then what is he doing in the sacristy?" 
he answered. 


"No harm at all," said John, "I won't have my friends treated like 
that." 


"Your friend!" said the sacristan, "that rascal!" 


"The very fact that he's in trouble makes him my friend," said John, 
"get him back!" - for the boy had fled. 


The sacristan, rather abashed, went out and came back with the lad, 
terrified at what might be going to happen to him. 


"What is your name, my boy?" 
"Bartholomew Garelli." 
"Are you working?" 
"Yes, aS a mason." 

"Is your father alive?" 
"No." 

"Your mother?" 

"Dead, too." 

"How old are you?" 
"Sixteen." 

"Can you read or write?" 
"No." 

"Sing or whistle?" 


The boy laughed and the ice was broken. 


"Tell me, son, have you made your first Communion?" 
"No." 

"Have you ever been to confession?" 

"Long ago when I was little." 

"Do you say any prayers?" 

"I have forgotten them." 

"Do you go to Mass on Sundays?" 

"Yes, I generally do that." 

"Do you go to Catechism class?" 


"I daren't, because I'm so big, the little boys would know more than 
me." 


"If I taught you, would you come?" 
"Of course!" 

"When shall we begin? Today?" 

"If you like." 


"Look here, I am going to say Mass now. You stay for it and 
afterwards we will set to work." 


In a little room behind the sacristy the first lesson was given - the 
first step on the road that was to lead so far. The priest knelt and 
put his whole heart into a Hail Mary that this young soul might be 
won for God. 


"Can you make the sign of the cross, Bartholomew?" 


The boy stared. That first lesson of the Catholic child was unknown 
to him. 


"Will you come back, Bartholomew?" 


"That I will." 
"Bring others with you then - your friends." 


Bartholomew did. Next Sunday he brought six and Don Cafasso 
picked up two more. In a few months there were eighty, mostly 
apprentices, and good fellows at heart, though utterly ignorant. The 
friendly interest of their young patron, the charm of his talk, his 
wonderful way with boys, won their trust completely; they haunted 
him at every free moment. And he had only his little room in which 
to receive them, no money but his small Mass fee. What was to be 
done? Don Cafasso, enchanted at the growing apostolate and 
realizing its significance, gave up to John the yard of the Institute. 
It was an unselfish gift for the windows of the house looked out on 
it, and with a hundred or so young hooligans yelling and romping 
in a not over large space, it was goodbye to the quiet Sunday rest. 
What did it matter, if souls were being won for God? 


For three years the "Oratory," as they called it, was held there until 
Don Bosco's time at the institute was up. Don Cafasso, who realized 
the worth of his young friend's apostolate, and who feared above all 
things that he might be whisked off to a country curacy, succeeded 
in obtaining for him the chaplaincy of an orphanage - the Refuge of 
Saint Philomena at Valdocco, a suburb of Turin, founded by the 
Marchioness Barolo. This great lady, very rich and very charitable, 
but also very autocratic, was a widow who devoted herself almost 
entirely to works of benevolence. Her orphanage, or Refuge, as she 
preferred to call it, was for girls, and John was to be curate to Don 
Borel, the head chaplain. Don Borel, who was full of sympathy for 
John's work among his boys, induced the Marchioness to allow 
them to come to him at the Refuge. On the first Sunday of his 
residence there, the inhabitants of Valdocco were not a little 
startled at the sight of a crowd of noisy young ruffians demanding 
to know where Don Bosco had his quarters and where they would 
find the new Oratory. There was an indignant protest which 
threatened to end in violence, when Don Bosco suddenly appeared 
and restored all to order. 


Who was this young man, they asked each other, who seemed to be 
the friend of every young rascal in Turin. They talked it over to 
such purpose that they ended in asking that their own boys should 


join the company. John was ready for them all, and by All Saints 
Day there were more than two hundred for confession. Don Borel 
lent his ready help - he was to become one of Don Bosco's most 
enthusiastic champions - and the boys waited their turn patiently. 
Two big rooms at the Refuge had been arranged as a chapel, and a 
long, wide corridor served as play-room. On Sundays and feast days 
most of the boys came to Mass, and some of the older ones were 
already beginning to help with the new arrivals. Don Bosco even 
started some evening classes where the two priests, using their own 
rooms as class rooms, taught the first elements of education. Such a 
state of things was too good to last long however; letters began to 
rain upon the Marchioness. The boys were unbearably noisy, their 
presence so near the Refuge was undesirable, and, most serious of 
all, they had picked flowers out of the garden! The outcome was an 
invitation to Don Bosco to take his obnoxious family elsewhere. "Dio 
mio, what shall I do with these lambs of mine?" he wondered, as he 
explored the neighbouring district in search of quarters. One day he 
came to the cemetery of Saint Peter in Chains. It had a big chapel 
behind it, used solely for funerals, and beyond lay a large piece of 
waste ground, overgrown with thistles. "Just the thing," he thought, 
and the chaplain proved to be a kind old priest who was quite ready 
to let him have the use of the chapel and the field on Sundays. The 
boys were distressed at first to hear that the Oratory was to be 
moved, but Don Bosco cheered them up by explaining that if you 
want young cabbages to grow, they must be frequently 
transplanted; and when, on the following Sunday, they came to 
their new quarters, they were delighted. They ran and jumped and 
shouted with joy in the open space, so much easier to play in than 
the close corridor at the Refuge. The old chaplain was away, but 
alas, his housekeeper was at home. The door of the rectory 
suddenly burst open and she emerged, the very frill of her cap 
bristling with fury. "Is it you," she cried, shaking an angry fist at 
Don Bosco, "who is the leader of this gang of ruffians? It's the last 
time you'll meet here, profaning holy places!" 


"Stop playing, boys," said Don Bosco, "we will go to the chapel for 
catechism and rosary." Later on in the afternoon the boys played 
again in the open space, Don Bosco rejoicing to see them romping 
as healthy young creatures have a right to romp, and in the evening 
they went home enchanted with their day in the open air. 


But the chaplain came home too in the evening, and, well, Holy 
Writ has something to say on the disadvantages of a brawling 
woman in the house. Don Bosco was requested to come there no 
more. 


"Courage," he said to his little flock, "moving seems to suit us, we 
are growing all the time. God is our Father and he will take care of 
us." 


A few weeks later he discovered a little church dedicated to Saint 
Martin, near some flour mills. Mass was said there on Sunday, after 
which it was empty for the rest of the day. He could use it for 
catechism. True, at Mass it was so full that his boys could hardly get 
in at all, and for recreation there was only the little square in front 
of it or the adjoining streets, fairly full of traffic; still it was better 
than nothing. The people who worked at the mills, however, did 
not appreciate the noisy invasion of their district. They wrote a long 
letter of complaint to the town council, representing the boys in the 
worst possible light. Don Bosco was refused the use of the church: 
he was to quit at once. 


It was mid-winter. 


His invincible courage now conceived what might be termed a 
"wandering Oratory." In the early morning, the boys assembled very 
quietly at Don Bosco's house. Those who could, brought some 
provisions in their pockets and shared with those who could not. 
Still quietly, with Don Bosco at their head, they proceeded to some 
church in the neighbouring countryside where they heard Mass. 
Then, after breakfast in the open air and a short instruction, there 
were games and recreation, then they went on to another sanctuary 
for Vespers. Catechism and rosary followed, and a long walk back 
to the town in the quiet of the evening. This was delightful in fine 
weather, but not so admirable in wet; Don Bosco decided that such 
a state of things could not last long. He rented two rooms in the city 
- small enough accommodation for the crowd he had, but the 
evening classes could go on and they could go out when it was fine. 
But this too was only to last for a few months. Fresh complaints 
about noise, and rumours that Don Bosco was a revolutionary, 
training a young army for purposes of mischief, ended in another 
request to go elsewhere. Again the Oratory was homeless and Don 


Bosco once more began his search. He ended by renting a large field 
near the public road. There they met on Sundays in the early 
morning, with Don Bosco, sitting on a little mound, hearing 
confessions while the rest played at a little distance. Then, called 
together by an old drum, beaten by one of the boys, they set of 
quietly for the church where they were to hear Mass, after which 
they came back to their field and the open-air pulpit of their 
master. Unfriendly and mischievous comments now became so rife 
that policemen were told to prowl round the field and find out what 
was going on in the way of revolutionary propaganda. Don Bosco, 
quite aware of their proximity and ready to make full use of the 
opportunity, adapted his instructions to the needs of their souls. 


"Queer kind of a revolutionary, that," they said, "we'll be going to 
confession if we go there much longer. If all the boys in Turin were 
as well behaved as these, there would be no need of policemen." 


Many of Don Bosco's best friends, even, thought it was a crazy 
undertaking. "You see that circumstances are against you," they 
said, "cut down your numbers, take only a few of the worst cases." 
And when they failed to convince him they looked at each other 
and touched their foreheads. "It's a monomania," they said, "and it's 
growing." They told him he was an idealist. 


"Not at all," he said, "I see things plainly as they are. Presently we 
shall have churches, vast playgrounds, priest helpers of all kinds 
and thousands of boys." 


"Poor Don Bosco," they said, shaking their heads, "such a good 
young priest, what a pity! We really ought to do something." 


One day two clerics of Turin, one a reverend Canon, came to visit 
him in his little room at the Refuge. "Come for a drive," they said, 
"we have a carriage at the door, it will do you good." 


"Delighted," said Don Bosco, "wait till I get my hat." 


He escorted them downstairs, opened the door of the carriage and 
bowed. 


"You get in first," they said. 


"I could not think of it," said Don Bosco politely. 


They insisted - so did he; they had to yield. No sooner were they in 
than he closed the door sharply. 


"To the mental hospital quick," he called to the coachman, who had 
had his orders and set off at a gallop. 


"My goodness!" said the attendants, who were waiting at the door. 
"Two of them and both violent!" It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the head doctor was persuaded of their sanity. Don 
Bosco was no longer mentioned. 


His endurance, however, was once more tested. The owners of the 
field declared that the tramping of the boys had completely 
destroyed their grass. 


"We will give you two weeks to get out," they said. Two weeks. At 
the end of a week, nothing could be found! At the end of the 
second, still nothing. Must the work be given up? It was his last 
day. The boys met as usual, merry and joyous but Don Bosco's heart 
was like lead. "Off now," he ordered, "to our Lady of the Fields. We 
will ask a great grace of her. We will pray together." With the 
intuition of love they guessed there was something wrong and 
prayed with all their hearts. Then they went back to their field and 
games began as usual. Don Bosco paced up and down, blind with 
tears, for once his spirit was broken. "O my God," he prayed, "help 
me, show me what to do." 


As he prayed a man came into the field to meet him. "Is it true that 
you are looking for premises?" he said. "I have a friend called 
Pinardi who has a splendid shed to let. Would you care to see it?" 
Don Bosco followed him. The splendid shed was a large tumble- 
down structure with a very low roof. His hopes fell. 


"We could dig out the floor a foot or two," said the man, "and board 
it. You could have the use of the surrounding land too, and all for 
three hundred dollars a year." 


"When?" asked Don Bosco. 


"By next Sunday," said the man. 


Don Bosco went back to his boys. At the news that henceforward 
they were to have a permanent abode, the poor little boys went 
mad with joy. Singing and shouting they danced round him - that 
friend of the friendless, their own Don Bosco, till at last he bade 
them to be quiet and say with him a rosary of thanksgiving. 


One anxiety ended, another arose. He was sent for by the 
Marchioness. 


"I have decided," she said, "that you cannot do justice to my orphans 
when you have four hundred boys to look after. The work is too 
hard for you. I think your heart is with the boys and my affairs will 
suffer. You must give up either one or the other. Take a few days to 
think it over." 


"I can answer you at once," was the answer, "you will find a dozen 
men to take my place at the Refuge. But if I give up my poor 
children, who will take my place there?" 


"But where will you go? How will you live?" 
"Providence will see to that." 


"But you are worn out, you look wretched. Be sensible. Go and take 
a long holiday, I will pay all the expenses, and then come back here 
and take up your work at the Refuge again." 


"I am very grateful, but it is impossible. I have vowed to devote my 
life to these poor little outcasts. It is God's will. The path he has 
traced out for me." The lady stiffened. "You prefer your little 
vagabonds to my orphans? Very well. You are at liberty to devote 
yourself entirely to them." 


"I hope you are not going to turn me out like that," said Don Bosco 
gravely, "people would talk, and my priestly reputation would 
suffer." 


"Very well, I give you three months notice," said the indignant 
Marchioness. It was now John who was homeless. 


The lady was right; he was worn out, the labour and anxiety of the 
last twenty months had done their work. One day, after an 
exhausting Sunday with his boys, he came home and fainted. Ina 
few days he was in a raging fever with pneumonia and had received 
the last Sacraments. His mother and brother had come to what they 
believed to be his death-bed. His faithful friend Don Borel hardly 
ever left him. His boys, hearing the terrible news, rushed with 
breaking hearts to the house. Some of the older ones installed 
themselves as nurses, replacing each other night and day at regular 
intervals; others watched at the door, on the stairs, in the street, on 
the mere chance of being let in one moment to see their beloved 
friend. Their pleas were pitiful. 


"Just let me in one minute, I won't speak to him. I know he'd let me 
in if he knew I was here. Just open the door a tiny chink, and let us 
have one look at him." But the doctor's orders had to be obeyed, 
and they had to be content with a daily bulletin. Could it be 
possible that God was going to abandon them, to take away their 
friend? If a miracle was needed they would get it, they would pray 
so that they must be heard. Hour by hour they went on in one 
unending rosary. They began early in the morning, praying on till 
late into the night, some went on till dawn. Big boys, who all day 
long went up and down ladders with hods of mortar on their backs, 
fasted on bread and water. How completely he had won their hearts 
by his loving care - this humble young priest who lay preparing his 
soul for death. He was very near the end when Don Borel leaned 
over him. 


"Pray that God may cure you," he said. 
"May His holy will be done," came the faint answer. 


"Pray then, at least, that if it is His holy will, He may cure you. Say 
it after me." Don Bosco obeyed. 


"Now I know you will get well," said Don Borel happily, "your own 
prayer was the only thing that was needed." 


The next day the doctor said there was hope; a few days later he 
was out of danger; and in two weeks time the door opened. Pale 
and thin, he stood before the ecstatic eyes of his boys. An arm chair 


had been provided; the bigger ones lifted it on their shoulders, and 
shouting, singing and weeping with joy, they carried him in solemn 
procession to the poor shed-chapel that was their very own. Two 
days later he went home to Becchi to convalesce. The work of the 
Oratory, meanwhile, was kept going by friends, under the guidance 
of Don Borel. They did not take long to realize what unwearying 
patience and devotedness Was required to live in constant contact 
with this affectionate, but noisy, dirty, rough, ill-mannered and 
often verminous population; to go from factory to factory begging 
work for those who had none; to go on doggedly begging for help 
from any who could be induced to give it; to be full of affection and 
sympathy for the least attractive, the most unpromising of the 
crowd. In a word, to be a second John Bosco. But they stuck to it 
for three months while Don Bosco was gaining health and strength 
under his mother's care, and they saved the situation. 


By this time, in spite of doctors, friends and acquaintances, he came 
back to work. In Pinardi's house, close to the quasi-chapel, he 
rented two rooms for himself. But Pinardi's house, and the lodging 
house and tavern beside it had not the best of reputations; it was 
not the ideal quarters, for a priest. "Take your mother with you," 
said his friend, the good old dean of Castelnuovo. But his mother 
was no longer young; could he ask her to exchange the peace of the 
little home at Becchi to live in the midst of four hundred noisy, 
ragged boys? He made a tentative suggestion. "If you think it is 
God's will," she answered promptly, "take me." Knowing that it was 
abject poverty to which she was going, she made the sacrifice of her 
dearest treasures, selling even her wedding dress - laid by in 
lavender - it would bring in a little money. 


On a November morning they set off together, she, with her little 
basket containing some linen and house-hold implements; he with 
his books and breviary, tramping to Turin on foot, a seven hours' 
walk. As, dusty and weary, they neared the city, they met a priest 
friend, Don Vola. 


"Where do you come from?" 
"Becchi." 


"On foot?" 


"Why, yes." 
"Where are you going?" 
"My mother is coming to live with me at Pinardi's." 


"What are you going to live on, now that you have lost your 
chaplaincy? 


"I don't know, but we trust in God, and He will see us through." 
"Are they expecting you at Pinardi's?" 

Don Bosco laughed. "Not likely." 

"How about your supper?" 

"It doesn't matter, we'll see to it presently." 


"My dear Don Bosco," said the priest with tears in his eyes, "I wish I 
could do something to help." He felt in his pocket - not a cent. 


"Take this at least," he said, pulling out his watch, and, thrusting it 
into Don Bosco's hand, the good priest fled. 


A few more moments and they were at home - two little rooms on 
the first floor, miserably furnished. Night had fallen. By the light of 
a single candle, Margaret prepared a frugal supper while her son 
hung up a holy water stoup, a picture of our Lady and a blessed 
palm. Under the windows some of the boys had gathered, watching 
the flickering light and wondering if he had at last come back. 
Fearful lest it might be a stranger, they did not dare to investigate, 
when the silence was suddenly broken by a clear tenor voice and 
the weaker treble of a woman singing an evening hymn. 


When Margaret woke up next morning and looked at her 
surroundings, her heart may have been a little heavy. But not for 
long; she turned to John with a smile. "At Becchi," she said, "I had 
to be always at work, cleaning and setting things to rights, and 
telling people what to do; but here I think I shall have a much 
easier time." 


They were days of great anxiety for John; there was no money for 
the rent; the most wretched of the boys were always wanting food 
and clothing; many came to the door to beg for bread, and Margaret 
had not the heart to send them away. But it was not in vain that 
they had put their trust in Providence. By the sale of a little land 
which belonged to them at Becchi and with other help, it soon 
became possible to rent three more rooms in Pinardi's house; these 
were used for night classes. Don Bosco now began to form the 
earliest of his proteges to help him by teaching the younger ones. 
The reading book was the Catechism - in that way it was possible to 
kill two birds with one stone. Presently there were Arithmetic 
classes, classes for Geography, drawing and singing. The elders Don 
Bosco taught himself; they came to him eagerly at every free 
moment and worked hard at their own language, Latin, 
mathematics, and even French. And they did so well with their 
pupils that, in the spring of 1847 a Commission of Education, 
hearing of the wonderful work done at these night- classes, so 
magnificently attended, came to examine the boys in their poor 
quarters, and were loud in praise and admiration of what had been 
achieved. And, happily for Don Bosco, their admiration translated 
itself into act. They asked and obtained for him an annual subsidy 
of three hundred lire. 


As the Oratory grew and throve, so did Don Bosco's ambitions. So 
many of the poor boys he met, ready as they were to work and lead 
good lives, had no homes and no relations. They were obliged to 
lodge in such dangerous surroundings and amid so much evil, that 
the good done at the Oratory was quickly neutralized. If he had 
only some place where he could shelter them! He succeeded at last 
in renting a hayloft near the Oratory and furnished it with clean 
straw and a few sheets and blankets. Some nights later, when he 
was coming home from a visit to a sick man, through the not very 
reputable suburb that led to Valdocco, he was aware of some young 
roughs who seemed to be watching him. As he neared them they 
began to make insulting remarks about priests - "a proud and close- 
fisted lot." Don Bosco greeted them with a cheery good evening. 
"We are thirsty and we have no money," they said rudely, "will you 
stand us a drink?" 


"Gladly," he said, "come along and we will have it together." 


"A good sort," they whispered. 


They proceeded to the nearest tavern and sat down at a table. 
"What has he on hand now?", thought the tavern-keeper, who knew 
Don Bosco. Over their wine the youths became quite friendly. 


"I wish you would do something for me," said Don Bosco. 
"Certainly," they said, "what is it?" 


"You have used some very bad language since I have been with 
you," he replied, "will you promise to stop it?" 


"Sorry," they said, "it drops out sometimes from habit before we 
notice. We'll really try to stop." 


"Come and see me on Sunday at the Oratory," said he. "It's late now, 
and you ought to be going home to bed." 


"Home to bed!" cried some of them, "we have no home to go to." 
Don Bosco's heart ached. Let those who have a home go to it," he 
said, "and those who have none come with me." 


The party accordingly divided, about ten of them going with Don 
Bosco. He took them triumphantly to his hayloft, induced them to 
say an Our Father and a Hail Mary, gave them sacks of straw and 
all the bedclothes he could spare, bade them good night and left 
them to sleep. In the morning both boys and bedclothes had 
vanished. This was not encouraging, but it only served to 
strengthen John in his resolve. Late one night when he and his 
mother were at supper, they heard a knock at the door. They 
opened it to find a poor boy half naked and drenched with rain. 
They took him in, dried him and gave him food. He was a country 
lad, a bricklayer, who had come to Turin to get work. None could 
be found; and the little money he had in his pocket was spent. He 
was an orphan, homeless and starving. 


"Have you made your first Communion?" 
"No " 


"Been confirmed?" 


"No." 

"To confession?" 

"Yes, when mother was alive." 
"What are you going to do now?" 


"I don't know," he said. He began to cry, and Margaret, full of pity, 
cried too. 


"If I were sure you were honest," said Don Bosco, "I would keep you; 
but others have deceived me, and stolen my sheets and blankets." 


"Oh, Father, I am poor, but not a thief." 

"Let us keep him to-night," begged Margaret. 
"Where shall we put him?" 

"In the kitchen." 

"Supposing he makes off with your soup-pot?" 
"He won't do that." 


She spoke kindly to the boy, made up a bed, and ended by bidding 
him say his prayers. 


"I have forgotten them." 


"Say them with me," she said, and they knelt together, while he 
repeated them after her. 


Next day Don Bosco succeeded in getting work for him; he slept and 
came to his meals at the Oratory. Soon others came, - another little 
orphan who Don Bosco found friendless and weeping in the street 
and took with him. "Here is another son, Mother," he said. Work 
was found for him too and for others. More accommodation was 
urgently needed; the only thing left to do was to buy Pinardi's house 
outright. The good man had been approached before, but, hoping 
for a fine bargain, had declared he would not sell for less than 


eighty thousand lire. The sum was quite exorbitant; Don Bosco 
dropped the matter. One day Pinardi met him. 


"Well, are you going to buy my house?" 

"When you are ready to sell it at a reasonable price." 
"Eighty thousand lire, as I said before." 

"Then we need not discuss it." 

"What are you ready to offer?" 


"I am told the building is worth twenty-five to twenty-eight 
thousand. I will give you thirty thousand." 


"Done," said Pinardi, and the bargain was concluded. Don Bosco had 
not a halfpenny. 


His mother was anxious. "Where on earth will you get all that 
money?" she asked. 


"Mother, dear," he said, "if you had it would you give it to me?" 
"Of course I would." 


"Then why suppose that God is less generous than you are?" he 
answered. 


As a matter of fact the house was bought and paid for within a 
week. Don Cafasso brought him ten thousand lire, the gift of a rich 
Countess, and the day after, a priest came to ask his advice as to the 
disposal of twenty thousand given to him to spend on charity. In 
February, 1851, Pinardi's house was in the hands of Don Bosco, who 
was able to house thirty boys. He had found work for all of them, 
and they set off in the morning after Mass with their breakfast in 
their pockets. At mid-day they were back again, hungry as young 
wolves. Soup so thick that the spoon stood up in it, hunks of solid 
"polenta" did something to stay their appetite; the neighboring 
fountain provided a wholesome drink, and each boy was given five 
cents for dessert. The refectory was primitive; they sat on the stairs, 
on the ground, or on the kitchen doorstep. They washed up at the 


sink, and forks and spoons went into their pockets, ready for the 
next meal. Don Bosco, in an old apron, circulated among them, 
happy and smiling, seeing that all had enough - the father of the 
family. When they went back to their work, Margaret cleared up 
and then sat by the window mending, patching and darning, unless 
she was busy with the heavy weekly wash. Her son helped her; how 
useful his tailoring was coming in now! The numbers went on 
increasing, and so did the work. Boys will be boys, and these boys 
had still much to learn. The day came when even Margaret lost 
courage. 


"John," she said, "Iam at my wits' end. They hide my saucepans; 
they pull my washing off the lines, they trample down the poor 
little bits of vegetables I am trying to grow, they tear their clothes 
into rags, they lose the things we have got for them with so much 
difficulty. Let me go back to Becchi and live in peace." 


For only answer Don Bosco pointed to the Crucifix on the wall, and 
there was a moment's silence. Margaret's eyes filled with tears. "You 
are right, John, you are right," she said, and she put on her apron. 


And now that son of hers had conceived the idea of building a 
church. In a dream he had had in one of his most hopeless 
moments, the Lady whom he had seen before had shown him this 
very spot at Valdocco. A church stood there, and workrooms of 
every kind round a large courtyard. She had led him to the church, 
and over the door he had read the words "This is my house, and the 
place of my glory." "You will understand," she said, "when you see 
the reality of what you now see only in a dream." 


The shed that had been used as a chapel, though it had been twice 
enlarged, was now far too small to hold the numbers, and so low 
that when the Archbishop came to confirm some of the boys, it was 
hardly safe to stand up in his mitre. Moreover as the floor had been 
sunk it was very damp in wet weather. A new church was 
accordingly planned, to be dedicated to Saint Francis of Sales whom 
John had chosen as patron of the Oratory, and in the summer of 
1851 the first stone was laid. By the end of the year, thanks to the 
contributions that came pouring in from friends and patrons, it was 
ready to be opened. 


The Government at that time was radical and intensely anti-clerical. 
The Archbishop of Turin who had befriended Don Bosco so loyally, 
was in exile for his fearless championship of the rights of the 
Church. In spite of the fact that educational Orders, first and 
foremost the Jesuits and the Nuns of the Sacred Heart, had been 
driven out of Italy and their Convent suppressed, Don Bosco was 
already planning a new building to replace the wretched old Pinardi 
house; and in 1852 the work was begun. Happily for him, Rattazzi, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, was his friend. Tremendously 
impressed with the results of the Oratory training of the boys, he 
asked Don Bosco one day if he thought he could do anything in the 
prisons. It was accordingly arranged that he should give a course of 
lectures to three hundred young convicts in the reformatory of the 
town, and the results were wonderful; all but one making their 
Easter Communion. 


Filled with compassion for them, Don Bosco one day asked the 
warden if he might take them all into the country for a holiday. A 
prompt refusal resulted in an appeal to a higher official, and, when 
he also proved obdurate, to Rattazzi himself. 


"On one condition," said the Minister, "the excursion must be 
attended by policemen in plain clothes." 


"Please not," said Don Bosco, "I must be alone and free with my 
boys; I will undertake the whole responsibility." 


Rattazzi, anxious perhaps to see the result of such an experiment, at 
last gave in. On the appointed day the city was surprised to see the 
prison gates open and the inhabitants pouring out in marching 
order. 


You won't bring them back with you," said the unhopeful warden. 
But they had all promised Don Bosco that they would not betray his 
trust in them; six young giants of exceedingly bad reputation, who 
had averred that they would break the head of anyone who vexed 
the Father, took upon themselves the duties of prefects; and the 
procession, headed by a donkey carrying the provisions, went off 
into the country. They lunched sitting on the grass. Then, after a 
short talk and a few prayers, Don Bosco organized games and sports 
in which he joined with such infectious zest that by the evening he 


was quite worn out. Seeing this, they insisted that he should mount 
the donkey, now relieved of its burden, and escorted him back in 
triumph, singing as they went. The warden of the prison was an 
astonished man when the cheery procession turned in at the gates - 
not one missing. 


In the winter of 1857 the new building was ready and a hundred 
and fifty boys were in residence. They were in two groups: first, 
those who were employed in factories or shops and who went off to 
work every morning and were frequently visited at their work by 
Don Bosco; secondly, the Latin students. 


There were some among these poor little youngsters, picked up in 
many ways, who were more gifted than the rest, children of 
respectable families ruined by the war, possible vocations with no 
chance of realization; boys of a more delicate type, unfitted for 
rough work. For these, who would make good clerks if nothing else, 
Don Bosco planned a course of secondary education. At present, 
however, he had no teachers - though the day was to come when he 
would have them in plenty - and was obliged to send the boys into 
the town for the rudiments of Latin and the rest. He had many 
friends, however, among the schoolmasters of Turin who were 
ready to take them into their classes. And so the work went on, 
until the day when, six years later, the desire of his heart was 
accomplished, and he was able to teach all his boys at home. 


The very necessity for making both ends meet had induced the 
indefatigable Don Bosco to start shoemaking and tailoring 
workshops in the old Pinardi house; with the new building came the 
possibility for a carpenter's shop and a bookbinding class; while a 
few years later, realizing what might be accomplished by its means, 
Don Bosco started a small printing press. A blacksmith's shop and 
other industries followed. By this time the older students had 
become masters; Latin classes were in full swing; the boys could be 
completely trained at the Oratory. 


And now came a crushing blow. It looked as if his mother had been 
left to him just so long as her help was absolutely necessary to his 
undertaking. They had struggled together through dark days of 
abject poverty. Now the work of the Oratory was becoming known 
and was winning general sympathy; some good women of the town 


had even undertaken all the washing and mending of the 
establishment. Margaret might rest. In November of 1856 she fell 
ill, and died within the week. 


"Seek nothing but the glory of God," she said to her son, and always 
build on the foundation of poverty. Her last words were 
characteristic. "John, my darling, she said, it hurts me to see you 
suffer; go to your own room and pray for me there." She looked at 
him, and then upwards. He understood. It was not a real good-bye, 
since they would meet again in heaven. A few hours later Don 
Bosco was at La Consolata, his mother's favorite church, saying 
Mass for the repose of the soul of that valiant woman who had been 
his good angel all his life. "And now," he prayed to Our Lady of 
Consolation, "you must take her place. My great family is 
motherless. I give them all to you; watch over them, soul and body." 
His prayer was faithfully answered, was not Our Lady the 
shepherdess of his dream? 


It happened one day not long afterwards that Don Pacchiotti, one of 
the very priests who ten years before had been so anxious about 
Don Bosco's sanity, was invited to preach to the children in Saint 
Francis of Sales, the church of the Oratory. Afterwards, with some 
of Don Bosco's young clerics to whom he had lately given minor 
orders, Don Pacchiotti went to the refectory for a glass of wine. "Do 
you remember your dreams?" he said, "a church, classes, workshops, 
young priests, more and more boys? We laughed; we thought you 
were mad; and now!" 


Those ten years had been a time of great anxiety, of incessant labor 
and patient courage. Besides a hundred and fifty boys living at 
Valdocco he had five hundred who came on Sundays and feast-days 
to spend the day in the old way. He had started two more Oratories 
in other parts of the town dedicated to Saint Aloysius and the 
Guardian Angels, for Valdocco was too far for some of them to 
come. In the winter of 1849 he conceived the idea of gathering 
together not only the boys of his own three houses but any others 
who could be induced to come for a week's retreat, to be ended by a 
general confession and Communion. They met at half-past-five in 
the morning in a large church in a central part of the town of Mass 
and an instruction. During the free hour at mid-day they were there 


again for rosary and the kind of story-sermon broken by dialogues 
at which Don Bosco was such an adept, and which was immensely 
popular. At seven, when work was over, there was another 
instruction and Benediction. Before the retreat began he sent 
printed notices to employers begging them to leave their young 
workers free at the stated times, and where he suspected there 
might be opposition he went himself to plead his cause. In spite of 
the early hour and the cold, the retreat was attended by hundreds. 
At the mid-day hour the crush was so great that there was hardly 
standing room; throughout the week the confessionals were 
crowded, and on the last evening confessions went on well into the 
night. The faithful Don Borel, with two other old friends, was 
helping in the enterprise, and on New Year's Eve, when the retreat 
closed, the Communions seemed never ending. One of the younger 
boys, a conscientious youth, who was determined to make a good 
confession, wrote out his sins on a sheet of paper - and lost it! He 
was discovered in tears by Don Bosco. 


"What is the matter, sonny?" he asked. 
"I have lost my sins." 


Good business," said Don Bosco, "you will go straight to heaven if 
you have no sins." 


"It's the paper where I'd written them, Father - I can't find it." 
It is in safe hands," said Don Bosco, pulling it out of his pocket. 


The urchin was delighted. "If I'd known it was you who had them, 
Father I should just have said, Father, I accuse myself of all the sins 
you have in your pocket.'" 


In the summer of 1854 there was a terrible outbreak of cholera in 
Turin, and Valdocco was one of the worst points in the city. The 
Town Council had opened two hospitals in the most infected 
quarters, but the question remained, who was to seek out and bring 
in isolated cases, for too often at the first sign of the disease, the 
victims were abandoned by their terrified relations. Don Bosco who 
was everywhere at once, caring for both the bodies and souls of the 
dying, realized immediately the necessity of a band of devoted 


workers. He appealed to his elder boys, forty of whom gave in their 
names, and organized a plan of action. Some worked in the 
hospitals, others in private houses, some explored the workmen's 
premises to seek out cases abandoned by the rest; a small group 
held themselves in readiness at the Oratory for any need that might 
arise by day or by night. 


For three months, while the scourge lasted, they worked 
incessantly, and not one succumbed to the dread disease. In the 
early days, they had orders to use all necessary precautions, to wash 
and change whenever they came in, but at the height of the 
epidemic this became impossible; their trust in the protection of our 
Lady was their only defense. Many of the poor creatures whom they 
found in attics and cellars were in a state of utter destitution. All 
the reserves of house linen at the Oratory had to be commandeered 
- the boys were ready to give up everything but what they had on 
their backs. The work required courage; there were horrible sights 
to be faced; one lad fainted at his first experience of nursing. But 
Don Bosco was there to revive and encourage, and they held on. 
Good people in the town, and some who could not be included in 
that category were united in praise of the devoted work that had 
been done. 


Not Turin alone, but the whole of Piedmont was ringing with Don 
Bosco's praises. He was in demand for missions, retreats and 
sermons everywhere. His was no great eloquence or oratorical 
splendor. He spoke quietly and simply, with intense conviction, of 
the great truths of the Faith. He never mentioned topical subjects, 
never touched on politics or on the questions of the day. He 
preached the Gospel, and he himself was the most powerful sermon 
of all. It is still remembered how, when he came to preach the 
triduum preparatory to the feast of the Assumption in Montemagno 
in the midst of a terrible drought which threatened the ruin of 
vines, corn and vegetables, he promised rain if all the people would 
put their trust in our Lady and make their peace with God. "You're a 
bold man," said the parish priest afterwards, "very bold." "To 
promise rain for the feast of the Assumption?" 


"What! I didn't say that, did I?" 


"Indeed you did. Ask the sacristan; they all believe you, too." 


The church at Montemagno had never held such crowds; the people 
were packed like sardines at every instruction and confessions never 
stopped. "You're sure it will rain?" they asked whenever they met 
the preacher. "Go on praying," was the invariable answer. 


The sun rose on the feast of the Assumption more brilliant than 
ever. Don Bosco began to wonder if he had not been tempting 
Providence. The bell rang for the afternoon instruction; it was finer 
than ever. "What shall I say to them," he thought, "if our Lady does 
not come to my help?" 


"A complete fiasco, my poor Don Bosco," said the priest, meeting 
him on the way. "How you are going to get out of it, I don't know." 


"John," said Don Bosco to the sacristan, like Elias of old, "go out and 
see if there is not a cloud somewhere." 


"Nothing but a tiny one on the horizon," said he a minute later, "but 
it won't come to anything." 


"Give me the stole," said Don Bosco, and went into the church. 


"Blessed Mother Mary," he prayed, "it is not my honor that is at 
stake, but yours. What will these people think, who have been 
praying so hard to induce you to send them rain?" 


The Magnificat had been sung, and he went towards the pulpit; the 
church was so jammed that he could hardly reach it. He began his 
sermon; the sky grew dark; he went on, and it grew darker still. 
Before he was well into it, a clap of thunder shook the building; 
another and another followed. The rain fell, steadily and softly, 
while the preacher, with heart full of gratitude, spoke of the 
confidence which every Christian ought to have in the intercession 
of God's most blessed Mother. When Benediction was over, the 
congregation had a long time to wait before there was enough lull 
in the downpour to make possible a dash for home. 


But it was among his boys that Don Bosco was in his real element. 
He never forgot the words of his mother: "God sees you, He knows 
even your most secret thoughts," and the effect this teaching had on 
his own hot youth. He was convinced that the virtues of the 


Christian life must come from within, not from without. Hence, love 
and confidence in God, frequent recourse to the Sacraments of the 
Church must be at the base of all good efforts. He remembered, too, 
how the reserved manner of some of the priests he had known had 
chilled his own young heart, and how he had longed to find among 
them a friend to whom he could pour out his aspirations, his 
difficulties and his trials. He was that friend to his boys, and he 
made his own young priests follow in his footsteps. Punishment and 
coercion were abhorrent to him; he believed with Saint Francis of 
Sales, his patron, that one can do more with a spoonful of honey 
than with a barrel of vinegar. A happy freedom reigned in his 
Oratories, where priests and masters, always in the midst of the 
boys, ready with a word of help, encouragement or warning, were 
loved and trusted by all. Don Bosco had so long been accustomed to 
confess his children in the open air at the side of a ditch or ona 
grassy bank, that he had no devotion to the enclosed confessional, 
sometimes alarming to the very young. The boys knelt beside him, 
his fatherly arm round their shoulders, and told him all they had to 
tell. Then followed a little talk, heart to heart, and, with the grace 
of the sacrament on their souls, they would run off lighthearted and 
happy. He had the gift of reading hearts, and would sometimes 
gently mention something that the young penitent had omitted. The 
boys believed that if they had done wrong he could read it on their 
faces. Perhaps he could. One night in the dormitory a boy was 
weeping. 


"What on earth is the matter?" asked his friend. 

"Don Bosco looked at me today." 

"Well! he looked at me, too." 

"Yes, but if you had seen his eyes when he looked at me!" 
The next day the boy's friend met Don Bosco. 

"What was the matter with so-and-so yesterday?" he asked. 
"Oh, he knows very well," was the answer. 


The discipline at the Oratory was not for show, it was individual - 


for the will. Don Bosco believed that boys should be allowed to 
make noise - as much as they liked at recreation. He believed in life 
and joy and movement. Sometimes he would line up his six or 
seven hundred boys, and march them off at a lively gait, singing a 
folk song of old Piedmont in which they lustily joined, keeping in 
step and marking the time by a vigorous clapping of hands. In and 
out they went, up a staircase, down a long corridor, round and 
round in serpentine twistings, delirious with excitement. The din 
was absolutely deafening, so was the tramping of hundreds of 
strong young feet; but when legs and voices were weary and they 
stopped for lack of breath, they had thoroughly enjoyed life. Even 
classes were enjoyable. The boys were expected to work seriously, 
but there were compensations. A theatre was one of Don Bosco's 
earliest enterprises. Plays were acted, historical episodes presented, 
and music was always to the fore. The choir of the Oratory was in 
demand for festive occasions all over the city. A choir of boys' 
voices was a novelty in Italy at that time and provoked much 
admiration. 


"Without confidence and love," Don Bosco would say, "there can be 
no true education." He himself was a living example. "If you want to 
be loved," he told his disciples, "you must love yourselves, and 
make your children feel that you love them." Unwearying patience 
with the least responsive, a loving vigilance to defend them from 
themselves, a tenderness that persists in spite of all rebuffs, a trust 
that cannot but call out response - these were the principles on 
which he worked and taught others to work with him. 


For the boys, the Holy Eucharist and devotion of God's holy Mother 
were to be their strength and support in all temptations. For the 
teaching and training of boys and young people Don Bosco had 
certainly most wonderful gifts; first of all, perhaps, his most 
charming and attractive personality. He was discussing one day the 
subject of education with Cardinal Tosti on the occasion of his first 
visit to Rome. "You can do nothing," he said, "with young people, 
unless you have their confidence and love." 


"How do you get it?" 


"By doing one's utmost to win their friendship." 


"By what means?" 


"By putting oneself in contact with them, by being like one of 
themselves. I will show you, if you will take me to a place where we 
can find some children." 


The Cardinal ordered his carriage and they drove to the Piazza del 
Popolo where a quantity of street urchins were playing together. 
Don Bosco got out and the Cardinal watched. At the approach of the 
priest the children fled, but, in no wise discouraged, he called them 
gently back, and a few rather cautiously at first, obeyed the call. He 
felt in his pockets, produced some sweets and began to chat with 
them. At the sight of his kindly smile and disarming friendliness, 
the rest came back, till presently they were all there. 


"Suppose you begin your game again," he said, after a while, "and I 
will play with you." 


He tucked up his cassock, and the game began, noisily and with 
great zest. At the sight of this wonderful priest who played games 
with children, others who came to look joined in, and all were 
welcomed with a kind word. 


"I must go now," he said, giving them each a medal. "Say your 
prayers and go to confession like good children." 


"Oh, don't go," they begged, clinging on to him, "don't go, stay with 
us!" 


The Cardinal was convinced. 


A Mighty Enterprise 


"A Church, workshops, more and more boys, plenty of priests," Don 
Bosco had said, and the verdict of his friends had been that he was 
mad. The church and the workshops and the boys were there, and 
he had not lost sight of the rest. It was absolutely necessary that he 
should have priests to help him in the work, and, preferably, priests 
of his own training. The little group of his older boys whom he had 
taught and trained with a view to possible vocations disappointed 
his expectations. A second group did the same. He then turned to 
the young priests of Turin who were always ready to help him, in 
the hope of forming the nucleus of a little community. But a short 
experience of the stark renunciation required by the work proved 
too much for their courage. Again he reverted to his first idea. 
Amongst his older boys he picked out four. 


"Would you like to be my helpers at the Oratory?" he asked them. 
"How could we be your helpers?" 


"In many ways. I would complete your education, and perhaps one 
day you might become priests. Who knows? Do you like the idea?" 


They did like it, and set to work with all their might, with such 
success that in the spring of 1851, with the approbation of 
Archbishop Franzoni, then in exile, he sent one of the clerical 
students to the University. Two failed to persevere, and the other 
two entered the Diocesan Seminary. He had failed again. But Don 
Bosco was not an easy man to discourage. Passing through the great 
market-place of Turin, he met one day a boy of ten, Michael Rua, 
on his way to school. The boy, who knew Don Bosco, asked him for 
a medal. In answer, Don Bosco, holding out his open right hand, 
pretended to cut it in two with his left. "There you are, Michael," he 
said. "What does he mean?" the child asked himself. Years later, 
when he had him ordained deacon, Don Bosco explained. "Michael," 
he said, "you will be my other half." 


Rua was soon joined by others: Cagliero, who was later to be bishop 
and Cardinal, Francesia, Turchi, Bonetti, all boys of the Oratory or 


little peasants from the country. On the 5th of June, 1852, after 
night prayers, Don Bosco called these young disciples to his room 
and proposed his plan. They were to be his staff, his aides-de-camp, 
always to second him in the work. Two years later in January, 
1854, during the novena to Saint Francis of Sales, the little troop 
was given a name. They were to be Salesians, bound by a promise 
that later might resolve itself into a vow. Saint Francis, incessant 
worker for souls, apostle of joy, model of courtesy and patient 
charity, intrepid defender of the Faith, had always been John 
Bosco's hero. To him the new religious family was to be dedicated. 
The novitiate now began, private but strenuous, and a year later, 
before a crucifix in Don Bosco's room, Don Rua, the first of a great 
line, took the vows of religion. The Salesian Order was born. 


It was a moment for caution; a Government intensely hostile to the 
Church was doing everything in its power to throw discredit on 
priests, religious Orders and everything connected with Catholic 
worship; and it was not till 1857 that the Constitutions and Rules of 
the new Society were submitted for approval to the Holy See. 


It was about this time that Rattazzi, still friendly to Don Bosco, told 
him that he hoped he would live to be a very old man. 


"Still," he said, "we are not immortal. What will happen to your 
work when you are no longer here? Have you thought of that?" 


Don Bosco was silent. 


"You ought to associate more closely with yourself some of those 
young men and young priests who are helping you so ably at 
Valdocco, and form a society to carry on the work." 


Don Bosco smiled. "Your Excellency," he said. "You! talking about a 
Congregation! When the laws - " 


"Oh, laws," said the Minister, "I know all about that; they are 
directed at the old Orders. Make a society that is nothing more than 
an association of free citizens, and you'll be all right. After all, it's a 
work of benevolence and general utility." 


"T will think about it," said Don Bosco. 


In February, 1858, he was in Rome with Don Rua. Pope Pius IX was 
full of interest in his work. 


"But if you were to die, what would happen?" he asked, repeating 
Rattazzi's question. 


"It is to speak to you about that that I have come to Rome, your 
Holiness." 


Twelve days later Don Bosco, at a second audience, placed in the 
hands of the Pope the manuscript of Rules and Constitutions that he 
had drawn up. The first step was taken, and on his return to Turin 
the first Council of the Salesian Congregation was held. In 1862, the 
twenty-four first disciples of Don Bosco vowed themselves to the 
service of the Society: Don Michael Rua, who was to succeed him as 
head of the Order, Don Cagliero, who was to become Cardinal, Don 
Albera, who was to be the third Superior General, and others who 
were to hold important charges. 


"My sons," said Don Bosco, "we are living in troublous times, when 
it looks like folly to found a new religious Order. But God has 
blessed our work and will go on blessing it. The very fact that it has 
had to surmount so many difficulties is a reason for confidence. We 
seek God's glory and the good of souls alone. Who knows that He 
may not use this humble Congregation to do great things in His 
world?" 


His words, as often before, were prophetic. 


The son on whom Don Bosco had based his highest hopes was 
helping from heaven. Young Dominic Savio was the rather rare type 
of boy who seems to have a natural attraction for everything that is 
good and beautiful. Don Bosco met him in the year of the cholera 
epidemic at Castelnuovo and carried him off to the Oratory, where 
he remained till his death three years later. Dominic offered himself 
at once as instructor of the younger boys in Catechism and religious 
doctrine. Unselfishness and devotedness were characteristic of him. 
Some of the older boys had banded themselves together to help and 
influence the more unruly of their companions. Of this league 
Dominic was the leader and the soul. He passed among the boys 
like a clean wind: dark faces cleared and smiles broke out. He was 


the idol of all the scapegraces in the school, who were always at his 
heels; he had something of Don Bosco's own irresistible joyousness. 
There were others, too, whom he persistently sought out and 
befriended; they were the most uncouth and ignorant of the boys; 
those who were the least attractive and the least popular - and, 
most of all, those who were the most careless about their religious 
duties. After a walk or a game with one of these he would say, "I am 
going to confession tomorrow, will you come?" And he would bring 
with him five or six companions. "Dominic catches more fish with 
his little games," Don Bosco would say, "than many preachers with 
their sermons." The boy had a great gift of prayer, and a strange 
supernatural knowledge of passing events. 


"Please come with me," he said one day to Don Bosco, "you are 
needed badly and very quickly." 


Don Bosco, who had had experience of the boy's strange intuitions, 
followed him to a tenement house. 


"They want you up there," said Dominic, pointing to a window on 
the third floor. Don Bosco went up - to be met by a woman. 


"Quick," she said, "or you will be too late. My husband is dying, he 
is a Protestant, and he wants to be reconciled to the Church." Don 

Bosco had just time to hear the man's confession and prepare him 

for death. 


"I wish I could see the Holy Father," said Dominic one day to Don 
Bosco. 


"What would you say to him?" 


"Oh, I know that he is praying for England and I could tell him 
something that would give him joy. The other day when I was 
making my thanksgiving after Communion, it seemed to me that I 
saw in a strange country a great light shining on a crowd of people 
who seemed to have lost their way in the darkness. The light came 
from the hand of the Holy Father and when it shone on them the 
darkness drifted and it was daylight. Then someone beside me said: 
"The light is the Catholic Faith, which is to enlighten England." 


It was noticed one day that Dominic looked ill, and the doctor 
advised rest in his own home town. His father came to fetch him 
home, but Dominic did not want to go. 


"I want to end my days at the Oratory," he said. 


"There is no question of ending your days," they said, "you will go 
home and come back well and strong." 


"No," said Dominic, "I shall not come back." 


After a week or two the doctor congratulated him on his 
improvement, but the boy asked for the last Sacraments, and, to 
please him, his request was granted. He was radiant. 


"Take my prayer-book, father," he said, "and read the prayers for the 
dying." When his father came to the words, "Receive me into Thy 
bosom, that I may sing Thy praises for ever," 


"Yes," said Dominic, "that is what I long for, to sing His praises for 
ever," and, crossing his hands on his breast, with a loving smile at 
his father, he gave up his soul to God. The perfume of his young life 
remained an inspiration in the Salesian family. 


The Waldensians, who had established themselves fairly strongly in 
Turin, started a campaign of propaganda, and Don Bosco with the 
aid of his printing press took up the cudgels for the Church. The 
logic and vigor of his papers and pamphlets did such good work in 
refuting the errors of his adversaries that they vowed vengeance 
against him. One night, as he was giving the usual Catechism lesson 
to his boys, he was shot at through the window, the bullet passing 
between his body and his arm. The boys were terrified. 


"Come," said he, "go on with your lesson; that was a bad shot, the 
worst of it is that my best soutane has been torn. 


Another evening he was sent for to visit a dying man. He called two 
of his biggest boys to go with him. 


"No necessity," said the messenger, "we will take you." 


"I want to give these boys a breath of fresh air," said Don Bosco, and 


off they went. 


In the basement of the house some forbidding-looking men were 
drinking. 


"Wait here a moment," said one of the two who had fetched him, 
"while I go to prepare the invalid." 


"Will you have some chestnuts, Father?" asked one of the drinkers. 
"No, thank you," said Don Bosco. 

"Then a little wine?" 

"No, thank you." 


"Come, just to please us," said the man, and filled a glass out of a 
bottle standing by itself on a shelf. 


"No, thank you." 


"What! you insult us!" said another threateningly. "If you don't drink 
it willingly, you shall be made to drink it." 


"Perhaps one of my young men will take it," said Don Bosco, who 
had opened the door and beckoned to his escort. 


"No, no," said the men, hastily snatching the glass, "it is you to 
whom it was offered and not to these boys." 


This looked suspicious. Don Bosco rose and demanded to see the 
sick man. He was taken up to a room where, under a heap of 
bedclothes lay one of the two rascals who had come to fetch him. 
At sight of the priest he burst into a roar of insulting laughter. 


"T'll go to confession another time!" he shouted. 


Once more, in the summer of 1855, the incident repeated itself. He 
was asked to give the last Sacraments to a woman. It was a dark 
night, and, remembering his recent adventure, he took four boys 
with him, two of whom were big and strong. The house was in a 
lonely part of the town. Two of them waited downstairs, while the 


other two went up to the door of the room where the sick woman 
was supposed to be. Don Bosco went in, to be greeted with feigned 
cordiality by four unpleasant-looking men armed with stout sticks. 
He approached the bed, where the invalid was breathing heavily; 
for a dying woman she had a wonderful color. With a request to the 
men to move away, Don Bosco asked the woman if she were ready 
for confession. 


"I will do nothing," she shouted, "till that great brute over there, my 
brother-in-law, begs my pardon." And she burst into a torrent of 
abuse. 


"Will you hold your tongue, you wretch!" cried one of the men, and 
promptly put out the only candle. At the same moment a blow was 
aimed at Don Bosco that would have brained him had he not 
stepped aside. He seized a chair and holding it over his head to 
ward off the blows that were raining upon him, made for the door, 
flung the chair back at his assailants, rejoined his boys, and soon 
was Safely in the street. 


Attempts on himself he could forgive; but it was different when it 
was a matter of seducing his little proteges, some of whom were too 
weak to resist a propaganda backed by bribes. Word came to him 
one day that one of his old boys who had joined the Waldensians 
was dying, and longing to be reconciled to the Church. He had 
implored his mother to bring him a priest, but the priest had been 
refused admittance by the Waldensians, on guard day and night. 
Don Bosco set off at once with two of his most sturdy boys. He was 
stopped at the door by a man. 


"What do you want?" 
"I want to see the patient." 


"Quite impossible; the doctor's orders are definite; the slightest 
excitement might be fatal." 


"Come, let me pass, I have no time to waste; I will say a word to the 
mother, and then I will go. Why, there she is! Good morning, my 
good woman, how is your son?" And Don Bosco advanced steadily 
towards the door of the sickroom. 


"Did you not hear me?" said the man, "go away! there is no 
admittance." 


For only answer Don Bosco put him aside and opened the door. 


"Oh Don Bosco, Don Bosco!" cried the sick boy eagerly, "do come 
in!" 


"For the last time, will you go!" said the man, "that boy is inscribed 
on our books." 


"For more than ten years he has been inscribed on mine," was the 
answer, "but let him decide the question. Peter," he said, turning to 
the boy, "what do you want?" 


"I was born a Catholic," said the boy, "and I repent with all my heart 
of what I have done." 


There was no more to be said. Don Bosco sat down to comfort the 
lad and to give him back his peace of soul. In twenty-four hours he 
was dead. 


Don Bosco was a firm believer in the power of the press, and did 
not content himself with papers and leaflets. He wrote a History of 
Italy for the use of schools, and a manual of Mathematics. A prayer- 
book and another manual of Christian Doctrine followed which 
could hardly be printed fast enough, so greatly was it in demand. 
"Catholic Readings," a monthly publication, provided a timely 
antidote to the writings circulated against the Church, and was 
immensely popular. In spite of his absorbing work at the Oratory, 
Don Bosco, by making use of the hours of the night, contrived to do 
a great deal of writing. 


The Congregation was growing steadily, and Don Bosco undertook a 
second journey to Rome to plead his cause and to ask for a final 
approbation from the Holy See. The new Archbishop of Turin, 
however, hoping to find in Don Bosco's enterprise a nursery of 
parish priests for the diocese, was by no means pleased to find it the 
nucleus of a religious Congregation. Orders were issued that Don 
Bosco was not to use for the work of the Oratory any priests who 
were natives of the archdiocese and was to present for Orders only 


young men who had been trained in the diocesan seminary. 


"My Lord Archbishop," he protested, "it will be the ruin of my work. 
I shall be left to cope with it unaided." 


"I cannot help it, my dear Don Bosco, it is in the interests of my 
young priests that I insist." 


"Let us refer it to Rome," pleaded Don Bosco. 


"No need," was the reply; "it is a little difference that we can easily 
settle between us." 


A little difference! It went on for years and it threatened the very 
existence of his life's work. At Rome, too, there had been reports 
which created uneasiness. The Religious were too few; the Rules 
were too simple; the poverty of the enterprise was not very 
reassuring. Don Bosco received a letter from Archbishop Svegliati, 
Secretary of the Congregation of Regulars, which made him decide 
to set off for Rome at once. His friends were against it. "It is not a 
good moment," they said; "there have been unfavorable and unjust 
reports, and they have not been without effect. Wait till the Vatican 
Council is over." 


In Rome Don Bosco soon realized that there was much against him 
and that very few of the most influential churchmen were in his 
favor. There remained to him the weapon of prayer. Cardinal 
Berardi, one of his strongest adversaries, had a little nephew who 
was dying of typhoid, an only son and heir to a great fortune. Don 
Bosco was begged to visit him, and went. 


"Obtain his cure for us," begged the parents. 


"Have confidence in Our Lady, Help of Christians," he replied, "and 
let us begin a novena in her honor." 


He began it on the spot, he blessed the sick child and left the house. 
To the astonishment of all, the fever vanished, and three days later 
when Don Bosco went back to see him, the boy was sitting up in 
bed, laughing and talking, well on the way to recovery. Father, 
mother and uncle were overjoyed. 


"What can I do for you, my dear Don Bosco?" said the Cardinal. 


"Just one thing," was the answer, "use your influence with the Holy 
Father for the approval of my little Congregation." 


"I will," said the Cardinal, and he kept his word. 


That was one champion at least, but it was not enough. "If only I 
could get hold of the Cardinal Secretary of State," thought Don 
Bosco, and set off to his house. Cardinal Antonelli, prostrate with a 
bad attack of gout, received him kindly. 


"I would gladly do what I could for you," he said, "but you see my 
condition." 


"Do it all the same," said Don Bosco, "and I know you will get 
better." 


"What is it you want?" 
"Speak in our favor to the Holy Father." 
"I'd do it gladly, Don Bosco, but I can't stir a step." 


"Trust in Our Lady, Help of Christians, and you will soon be all 
right; but don't forget the poor Salesian Congregation." 


"I promise I won't; as soon as I can crawl, I'll go to the Holy Father." 
"Tomorrow, then?" 

"Tomorrow! You don't know what you are talking about!" 

"Yes I do; trust in Our Lady, and you will be all right." 


Next morning Cardinal Antonelli was so much better that he could 
walk; in the afternoon the pain had gone, and he hurried off to the 
Pope to tell him what had happened and to keep his promise. A few 
days later Pius IX sent for Don Bosco, and they had a long talk 
together. 


"I think it will be all right," said the Pope, "if you can win over 


Monsignor Svegliati. He is your most formidable enemy. If you gain 
him, the opposition will be broken." 


A few hours later Don Bosco was in the antechamber of the 
Secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, to find him 
in bed with a sharp attack of influenza. 


"How unfortunate, Monsignor," he said "I came to ask your help in a 
pressing emergency. I want you to smooth out the difficulties in the 
way of the approbation of my Society." 


"Not so easy, Don Bosco," was the reply, "you see the condition I am 
in." 


"All the same, Monsignor, I am in dire need of you. I want you to 
see the Holy Father, who seems favorably disposed towards us." 


"But how can I?" 


"How? I will tell you. Recommend yourself to Our Lady, Help of 
Christians, and promise her to do your best for the poor little 
Salesian Congregation. You will soon be well." 


"You speak with great confidence!" 
"Try it, Monsignor, and you will see. Trust in our Lady." 


"Well, Don Bosco, look here. If Iam able to go to the Holy Father 
tomorrow, I promise to speak in your favor." 


The next morning Monsignor Svegliati had stopped coughing; his 
temperature was normal, and he was as well as usual. After his 
audience with the Holy Father he came to tell Don Bosco that when 
the question of the Congregation came up for discussion he could 
count on his support. 


On the day appointed for the conference, the boys at Turin were 
succeeding each other before the altar in one long chain of prayer, 
and their prayers were answered. A decree was passed approving 
the Congregation, and giving Don Bosco, for a period of ten years, 
the right of presenting for orders, solely for service in the Society, 
all the boys who had been received into the Oratory before their 


fourteenth year. The definitive approbation of the Rule was 
postponed till later. With the Brief in his pocket, Don Bosco set out 
for home. It was not yet complete victory, but it was enough to be 
going on with. Some ten years later came the longed-for 
approbation of the Rule. 


Don Bosco had never forgotten the church of his dream which Our 
Lady herself had shown to him. The church of Saint Francis of 
Sales, which had seemed so vast when it was built, was already 
much too small for the crowds who came to it. At the nine o'clock 
Mass on Sunday, when everyone was in it, the walls were bursting, 
and in its immediate neighborhood were districts where there was 
no church at all. One night in the winter of 1862, when he had been 
hearing confessions until late at night, he went at about eleven 
o'clock with one of his first disciples to supper. To the astonishment 
of his companion he - usually so gay and cheery - seemed tired, 
preoccupied and absent. 


"I have heard so many confessions," he said at last, "that in the end I 
did not know what I was saying or doing, and all the time I had one 
thought in my mind: when shall we build a larger church - the 
church of Our Lady, Help of Christians? Ours is much too small. I 
know it's a great enterprise and I haven't a penny. Still, if the Lord 
wants it, He will have it." 


"It has been a beautiful day," he said a few days later to Don 
Cagliero on the feast of the Immaculate Conception; "it is on this 
day that most of our works have been inaugurated. But Our Lady 
wishes us now to honor her especially under the title of Help of 
Christians; in these evil days we need her help. It is to her, under 
this title, that I intend to build a church, and for another reason too. 
Can you guess it?" 


"To be the mother-church of the Congregation," was the prompt 
reply." 


"Yes; Our Lady, Help of Christians will be the Foundress and 
perpetual Protectress of all our works." 


"Where will you build?" asked Don Anfossi. 


"Here, beside the church of Saint Francis of Sales," said Don Bosco 
with a wide sweep of the arm. 


"As big as that?" 


"Yes; people will come from far and near to honor Our Lady and 
invoke her powerful help." 


"Where will the money come from?" 
"Our Lady will see to that, it is her church." 


The first obstacle came from the owners of the land where it was 
proposed to build. Then came that of the Municipal Council. They 
did not mind the erection of a church, but they objected strongly to 
the title. It sounded as if the Christians were appealing for help 
against the Government. To counteract all this, Don Bosco 
refrained, in all his plans, from giving the church a name. The 
foundations were dug in the spring of 1863. The purchase of the 
site had swallowed up every available penny; and when the first sod 
was dug, the cash-box was empty. 


"I have not the money for a stamp, to send off the mail," groaned 
the bursar. 


"Go on all the same," said Don Bosco; "did you ever see me with 
money when I began anything? We must leave something to 
Providence." 


Providence provided; but the next year when the walls were 
beginning to rise, the cashbox was empty again. 


"Give me something to pay the workmen," said the builder. 


"Take all I have," answered Don Bosco, emptying his purse into the 
man's hand. Eight cents fell out; the builder was aghast. 


"Don't be afraid," said Don Bosco, "Our Lady will send us all that is 
necessary; I am only her banker, it will be all right." 


And it was, but not without frequent anxieties. During the five years 
that went to its building, the work had more than once to be held 


up. Don Bosco was a firm believer in the truth that God helps those 
who help themselves, and he worked unceasingly. Now it was a 
huge lottery, authorized by the Government; now a circular letter 
addressed to all lovers of our Lady; now an appeal to princes, 
subscribers for bricks, etc. Finally at the end of all his resources, he 
set off on a pilgrimage through Italy to solicit funds, and it was 
richly rewarded. Then, when human means were exhausted, there 
was the unfailing power of prayer. "There is hardly a stone in the 
building," he would say later, "that does not represent a grace from 
Our Lady." 


One day, when it was a question of giving up the famous cupola on 
which Don Bosco had set his heart, he went to see a wealthy old 
friend who was very ill. 


"I am very ill, Don Bosco, I am dying." 


"Not a bit of it," replied Don Bosco. "What would you do if Our 
Lady, Help of Christians were to give you back your health and 
strength?" 


"I would give you five hundred dollars for six consecutive months 
for your church." 


"Courage and confidence," was the reply, "I will go home and set my 
boys to their prayers." 


Three days later when Don Bosco was busy writing letters, the door 
opened. There stood the dying man, full of life and health; he had 
insisted on bringing the first installment himself. 


Another time, in November 1866, a bill for eight hundred dollars 
was due to be paid that night, and Don Bosco had nothing to pay it 
with. Don Rua, bursar to the little Congregation, went out with one 
or two companions to see what could be done. The" came back - 
having exhausted every possibility - with two hundred dollars, and 
looked at each other in despair. Don Bosco smiled. 


"Come to dinner, and afterwards I will go for the rest," he said. 


At 1 o'clock he set off, praying quietly for help, and walked on with 


no specific aim till he found himself close to the principal station of 
the city. There he stopped, wondering where to go next, when he 
was suddenly accosted by a servant in livery. 


"I beg your pardon. Father, but are you not Don Bosco?" 
"Yes, what can I do for you?" 

"My master would like to see you at once." 

"Where does he live?" 


"There," pointing to a large and handsome house. "He is very rich, 
he might be able to do something for your church." 


In a spacious and beautifully furnished apartment, an elderly 
gentleman was in bed. 


"Reverend Father," he said, "I have great need of your prayers, I 
think they will cure me." 


"Have you been long ill?" 


"For three years. I am in great pain and unable to move; the doctors 
give me no hope. If you could do something for me I would give 
you an offering for your church." 


"This is the hand of God," said Don Bosco, "I am in urgent need of 
six hundred dollars." 


"Six hundred dollars! You don't know what you are talking about! If 
it were one hundred dollars I might perhaps be able to do 
something." 


"Too much?" asked Don Bosco, "then we'll drop the subject," and, 
sitting down beside the sick man he began to talk of current affairs. 


"But Father, that doesn't matter, it is my cure that I want to talk 
about." 


"Your cure? I mentioned means, and you were not inclined to take 
them." 


"Six hundred dollars!" 
"I am not pressing you." 


"Look here, pray that I get better, and at the end of the year I will 
see what I can do for you." 


"The end of the year! But I must have the sum by this evening." 
"This evening! Impossible! I should have to go to the bank." 
"And why not?" 

"I have not been out of bed for three years; it's quite impossible." 


"Nothing is impossible to God and His Blessed Mother," said Don 
Bosco. 


He had all the servants summoned, bade them join him in prayer, 
and then ordered them to bring their master's clothes. Their 
master's clothes! Where were they? It was three years since he had 
worn them. 


"Go and get them," said Don Bosco. 


The doctor now came in and declared that they were all insane. In 
the meantime clothes had been brought, and the invalid, having 
dressed himself, began to stride about the room. 


"Let me have a bite," he ordered in great delight, "and bring the 
carriage around." 


Shortly afterwards he appeared before Don Bosco with the required 
sum. 


"I am entirely cured," he said. 


"You have taken your money out of the bank," said Don Bosco, "and 
Our Lady has taken you out of bed." 


And so, by dint of faith, labor and prayer, the great church 
advanced to completion. When the last stone was to crown the 


edifice, Don Bosco determined that the hand of a child should place 
it. Before a huge multitude of spectators he climbed the ladders that 
led to the apex of the building, with a little boy, the son of one of 
his greatest benefactors, and to a shout of acclamation the last stone 
slipped into its place. 


The Ways of a Saint 


In spite of the hundreds of boys who belonged to the Sunday 
Oratory or who were in residence at Valdocco, there were others 
who had not yet been tracked down by this hunter of souls. The 
leader of a certain gang of young scamps who used to meet 
regularly, was astonished one day at the absence of one of their 
number. 


"Where can he be?" he asked. 
"Oh, I know," said another, "he has gone to Don Bosco's Oratory." 
"What on earth is that?" 


"Oh, they say it's a place where boys meet and run about and play, 
and pray and sing and go to church." 


"Run about and play - that would suit me. Where is it?" 
"At Valdocco." 


The boy set off. The door was shut, for they were all in the chapel, 
but he climbed on to the wall and jumped down into the yard. An 
Oratory boy passing on his way to the church, invited the stranger 
in with inimitable sermons on sheep and wolves, and was him. Don 
Borel was in the middle of one of his showing how the sheep were 
those who were trying to lead a good life and the wolves were bad 
companions who tried to lead them astray. 


"Avoid bad companions," he said, "those who blaspheme and steal 
and do not fear God. Here in the Oratory you are in the sheepfold, 
where strong watchdogs are on guard to defend and take care of 
you. Come often to the Oratory on Sundays and feast days, and you 
will be safe from the attacks of wolves." 


The stranger had never heard a sermon that was so simple and 
practical; he understood it all. When it was over the boys sang the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin, and as he liked singing he joined in. 


"Who is Don Bosco?" he asked Iris friend when they came out, "was 
it the one who preached?" 


"No," said the boy, "come along and I will take you to him." 


Don Bosco was in the playground, surrounded by a crowd of boys. 
He gave the newcomer a hearty welcome and invited him to join in 
the games. 


"I saw you and heard you singing," he said, "you have a good voice 
and I should like to teach you. 


A few kindly words won the boy's heart completely; he began to 
come to the Oratory regularly and brought all his friends with him. 
His parents, however, of the anti-clerical type, protested strongly, 
and beat the boy when he insisted that at the Oratory he was taught 
nothing but good. They began to treat him so cruelly that at last he 
ran to Don Bosco for protection. The parents followed, furious. 


"I shall go to the magistrates," said the father, "and they will help 
me to drag my boy out of the clutches of you priests." 


"I will go with you," said Don Bosco promptly, "and testify to your 
treatment of your son." 


This did not appeal to them at all. They went off, rather alarmed, 
and the boy became a pupil at the Oratory. Musical and very 
intelligent, he began to learn rapidly, and ended by becoming a 
priest and the Oratory organist. 


One day when Don Bosco had gone to a barber shop for a shave, he 
caught sight of a young apprentice, a little boy of eleven, and began 
to make friends with him. 


"Have you made your first Communion?" he asked. 
"No " 
"Do you go to Catechism class?" 


"Sometimes, when I can." 


"That's right; now I want you to shave me." 
"For God's sake!" cried the barber, "he is only learning." 


"He will never learn if he doesn't practice," said Don Bosco; "come 
on, my boy!" 


"If you don't mind," protested the barber, "I would prefer him not to 
learn on a priest." 


"But I want him to shave me," said Don Bosco. 
After a rather painful quarter of an hour he got up. 


"You will become a famous barber," he said, and invited the little 
apprentice to come to the Oratory on the following Sunday. There 
he prepared him for econfession, and soon after, when by the death 
of his mother he was left an orphan, took him in and brought him 
up at the Oratory. 


The districts which surrounded Valdocco were, as we have seen, not 
particularly reputable. Don Bosco found a great field for apostleship 
among the shady characters who were constantly to be found 
drinking in the public houses or fighting outside them. As the great 
feasts of the Church drew near, he would spend more time with 
them, begging them to come to confession and make their peace 
with God. 


"Come whenever you like, whenever you can, my dear children," he 
would say, "you will find me always ready, even in the middle of 
the night. And, when our business is done - well, we have a little 
wine up there, and we will drink your health together." 


Many hardened sinners were won by that lovable and persistent 
kindness, by that understanding of human weakness and belief that 
in the most unpromising characters there was always, somewhere, a 
vein of good. 


Whenever Don Bosco went on a journey, he generally contrived to 
get a seat beside the coachman. He would chat with him pleasantly 
on all sorts of subjects and gradually bring the conversation round 
to the state of his soul. It generally ended in a promise to go to 


confession, sometimes, even, a confession on the spot. One day on 
the way to Castiglione he asked the driver if he had been to his 
Easter duties. 


"No," said the man, "it's a long time since I was at confession, but, 
my word, if I could find the last priest I went to, I'd go like a shot." 


"Who was he?" 
"Don Bosco, at Turin. Perhaps you've heard of him?" 
Don Bosco laughed. "Here you are," he said. 


The man stared at him. "Why, of course, I never recognized you. But 
I can't go to confession now, like this, can I?" 


"Why not? Give me the reins." And while the horses trotted on 
complacently, the driver poured out his soul to his companion. 


Another day, when Don Bosco was coming back in the early 
morning from saying Mass in a church on the opposite side of the 
town, he saw four rough-looking men coming towards him. As he 
attempted to pass, they stood in front of him in a rather threatening 
manner; there was not a soul in sight. 


"Here," said one of them, "we're having an argument, decide who's 
right." 


"Come, decide," said another, without a word as to the subject of 
the discussion. They were evidently determined to pick a quarrel, 
and they were four to one. 


"My good friends," said Don Bosco, "this is not the place for an 
argument, out here in the wilds. Come into town with me, and let 
us talk it out over a cup of hot coffee." 


"Who's going to pay for it?" 
"L, of course, since I gave the invitation." 


The five accordingly set off together, and it was not long before 
they were chatting away quite amiably. 


"Look," said Don Bosco, "here is a church, let us go and say a Hail 
Mary before we have our coffee." 


"That's an excuse to get off," growled one of them. 
"Not at all," said Don Bosco, "it's not much to ask of you." 


"I know your tricks - you'll begin with a Hail Mary, and the whole 
rosary will come tumbling after it." 


"I said a Hail Mary," was the answer, "and I meant it. Come on." 


He bundled the unwilling four into the church and said the Hail 
Mary, in which they (more or less), joined in. 


"Now we will have our coffee," said the priest. Over it they became 
friendly again. 


"Now we have made each other's acquaintance," said Don Bosco, as 
he paid the bill, "come along to my place, and have something to 
eat." 


They went in, and he turned to them suddenly. 


"How long is it since you were at the Sacraments?" he asked. "If you 
were to die to-night, how would it be?" 


They looked at each other dubiously, and one burst out: 


"Oh, Don Bosco, if all priests were like you, we wouldn't mind going 
to confession." 


"Well, here I am," was the answer. 
"We're not prepared." 
"Leave that to me." 


He took them one by one into his room, and all but the last made a 
good confession and a hearty purpose of amendment. He refused on 
the ground that he did not feel inclined; but they all went off 
thanking Don Bosco gratefully and promising to come again. 


Another time at nightfall, in a lonely place, a suspicious-looking 
individual intercepted him and demanded his purse. Don Bosco 
answered him kindly, asking what unhappy circumstances had led 
him to actions which in his conscience he knew to be wrong. Little 
by little he drew out of him the whole miserable story, until, 
passing a little wall, Don Bosco sat down on it, while the man on 
his knees beside him, proceeded to make his confession. It was a 
dark corner, but a Canon of the Cathedral, passing in the vicinity, 
was aware of the two shadowy figures. "Ah," he said to himself, 
"there's Don Bosco at his usual work." 


There was at the Oratory a big boy of sixteen named Albert. He had 
begun well, but had been led astray by a bad companion and was a 
source of great anxiety to Don Bosco, who tried every means to 
break down the wall of defiance behind which Albert had 
entrenched himself. 


One day they met face to face on the stairs. There was no means of 
escape. 


"Why do you avoid me like this* Albert?" asked Don Bosco gently. 
"You know you have need of confession, and as soon as possible." 
The boy was silent. 


"You won't? Well, listen to me. The time will come when you will 
want me and will not find me." 


One evening a little later, after night prayers, Don Bosco said 
solemnly, "there is one here among you who will be dead before the 
month is over. He will not come to me, but I will recommend him 
to his Guardian Angel. The feast of the Immaculate Conception is 
coming near, then Christmas, days to be approached with a clean 
heart. Let him cleanse his own, for time presses." 


Albert, who seemed quite unmoved, avoided Don Bosco more 
determinedly than ever, and, influenced by his friend, refused to go 
to confession for either feast. On the 30th of December, rather 
against his will, Don Bosco was induced by the Duchess of 
Montmorency-Laval, his friend and benefactor, to preach the Forty 
Hours devotions in the parish church of her estate at Borgo. 


"No one in the infirmary?" he asked before he left. "I shall be away 
for four days." 


"No one, you need have no anxiety." 


That very evening Albert was spoken to severely by one of his old 
class companions, now a seminarist. 


"Look here, Albert," he said, "are you alive or dead?" 
"Dead," said Albert sharply, amidst the laughter of his companions. 


There were hot cakes for supper, of which he ate so greedily that in 
the evening he was very ill. Peritonitis set in and the doctor, hastily 
sent for, advised the last Sacraments. 


"I want Don Bosco, I want Don Bosco!" wailed the boy, "I would not 
go to him, and now it is too late." 


Don Rua was there, and to him the boy made his confession. 


"Tell Don Bosco that I am very sorry," he said, "I don't deserve his 
forgiveness, but I know he will forgive me." Then, pointing to the 
boy who had been the cause of all his troubles, "Come here, Felix," 
he said, "you know it is your fault that I became estranged from 
Don Bosco; but I forgive you, as I hope God will forgive me." 


Another big lad, held back by shame, would not make his general 
confession. Don Bosco met him one day in a corridor. 


"My boy," said the priest, "go to confession to anyone you like; the 
main point is to make a good confession. Go back to such-and-such 
a year and don't forget to mention this - and that - and that." 


Hot with confusion the boy replied, "I will confess to you, Don 
Bosco, and now, this very minute." 


Another day, passing by another boy, he whispered, "when are you 
going to make that general confession? You need it badly." 


"Why, I made it yesterday," said the boy, "to Father Piero." 


"No, no," said Don Bosco, "you made a bad confession; you did not 
tell him this - " and he mentioned a sin that the penitent had been 
ashamed to speak of. The boy stared at him in stupefaction, and 
burst into tears. 


In the early days of the Oratory, a big boy, just admitted, who had a 
good deal on his conscience, determined to go to confession at the 
church of the Consolata in the city, before going to the Oratory to 
begin his new life. In the evening he saw a group of boys gathered 
round Don Bosco, and joined them. They were speaking of his 
wonderful power of reading souls, and several gave personal 
instances. 


"Oh," said the newcomer, "I defy Don Bosco to read my soul. If he 
can, he is welcome to publish all my secrets." 


"Come here," said the Saint, smiling, and bending down, he began 
to whisper in the boy's ear. Then, stopping, he looked steadily at 
him for a moment, and then began again. The boy got redder and 
redder. 


"It was you, then," he burst out angrily, "who heard my confession 
at the Consolata today?" 


The boys were all laughing. "What an idea!" they cried. "Besides, 
Don Bosco has not set foot outside the Oratory today." 


A friend of Don Bosco's, on holiday at Nice, was speaking one day 
of this wonderful gift of his. There were some smiles of incredulity, 
and a certain lady remarked that she would very much like to put it 
to the test. 


"If this worthy priest would undertake to tell me the state of my 
conscience," she said, "I might believe it." 


It was unanimously decided to try it, and the lady wrote to him. She 
got her answer by return mail. "Be reconciled to your husband, and 
go back in your confessions to such-and-such a year," - it was a 
matter of twenty - "then you can set your mind at rest." 


Not only had Don Bosco the gift of reading hearts; he was also, like 


several other saints, aware of an intolerable odor in those who had 
been guilty of any kind of impurity. These gifts of his were so well 
known that it sometimes happened that penitents, ashamed or 
lacking in courage to make a clean breast of it, would say to him, 
"Tell me my sins," and he would do so, while the penitent nodded 
acquiescence. Sometimes the offer came from him. "Will you tell 
me, or shall I tell you? Sometimes before a great feast when he was 
assailed by crowds and there was not time to hear them all, he 
would go about among them: "You may go to Communion - and you 
- and you," he would say, touching a boy here and there, and then 
devote himself to the rest. It happened to him quite often to be 
eight or ten hours in the confessional. He would come out at ten or 
eleven o'clock, faint with hunger, to sit down to a meal that had 
been waiting for three hours. It might happen even that he would 
find the refectory locked for the night and the cook, having 
forgotten all about him, gone to bed. Then he would smile, "a little 
break in the day's monotony," he would say. "I shall have a better 
appetite tomorrow." 


He never would allow that he was tired. One night, after ten hours 
of it, two of his priests were on the way with him to his room, when 
a young apprentice arrived and asked to go to confession. Don 
Bosco was staggering with weariness, and the two looked at each 
other in despair. 


"Let him go, he can come back tomorrow," they both urged, but Don 
Bosco turned to the boy with a welcoming smile. "Come along, my 
son," he said, "I will hear you in my room." 


It was the same always. At any hour of the day or night he was 
always ready. Who was to know if the good moment, if put off, 
might ever come back? One Saint Stephen's day, after the long 
midnight Masses and the interminable confessions that had 
preceded them, he was utterly worn out, when five or six of his 
Sunday boys arrived and asked him to hear them. He took them to 
his room, heard the confessions of two and fell asleep on the 
shoulder of the third. The first two went away on tip-toe, the three 
who were waiting sat down very quietly, and the sixth knelt 
motionless beside his Father. A quarter of an hour later Don Bosco 
awoke. 


"My poor little fellow," he groaned, "how long have you been 
waiting? Why on earth did you not awaken me?" 


"It would have been a sin, Father," they said, "you were so tired and 
you were sleeping so soundly." 


"I shall never have such a chance again," said one of the little 
penitents proudly, "his head was on my shoulder all the time." 


One day they came to get Don Bosco to see two notable men of the 
day whom he had met in Rome and invited to come to see him if 
they happened to be in Turin. He was hearing the confessions of his 
boys. "Please beg these gentlemen to wait," he said, "I cannot come 
now." Half an hour went by, an hour, an hour and a half - no Don 
Bosco! At last with the departure of the last penitent, he was free. 


"Don't be angry with me," he pleaded, "some birds, you know, can 
only be had on the wing. Once you let them go, you may never 
catch them again." 


He was inimitably patient; a boy might come back two or three 
times a day - to be received with the same kindness. "He had the 
gift above all others," said Cardinal Cagliero, one of his first boys, 
"of awakening in our hearts the most complete confidence in the 
mercy of God, and the salutary fear of His justice. He was never 
surprised at relapses. 'Human nature is weak,' he would say, 'and 
the devil is always most active after a conversion. We can never 
have too much pity for those who have fallen.'" 


The miracles of Don Bosco have remained famous. He was 
indignant when they were attributed to him. 


"I only tell people to invoke Our Lady," he would say, "it is all her 
doing." When very hard pressed, and by obvious facts, he would 
sometimes admit: "Well, you see, we work together, she and I." 


On the day following the consecration of the great church of Our 
Lady, Help of Christians, a poor paralyzed woman insisted on being 
taken there in a cart. The crowd outside the building was so dense 
that the driver in vain tried to get through. At that moment the sick 
woman caught sight of Don Bosco surrounded by people asking his 


blessing, and, jumping up, walked towards him. "I am cured! Iam 
cured!" she cried. "We can see that," said her friends, and, escorted 
by the crowd, she went into the church to make a fervent 
thanksgiving. 


Another day it was a blind girl who, led by two others, went to the 
church to pray, and afterwards asked to see Don Bosco. "How long 
have you been blind?" he asked. 


"My eyes have been bad for some time, but a year ago I went 
completely blind," she answered, "the doctors say it is hopeless," 
and she began to cry. Don Bosco led her to a window. 


"Do you see light?" he asked. 
"Nothing at all." 
"Do you wish to see?" 


"How can you ask such a question? I am a poor girl and my life 
depends on it." 


"If you had your sight, would you use it for the good of your soul 
and for God's service?" 


"Indeed I would!" 
"Trust in Our Lady and she will help you." 
"I know she will, but in the meantime I am blind." 


Don Bosco held a medal of Our Lady before the sightless eyes. 
"What is this?" he said. 


"I can see," cried the girl, "it is a medal." 
"Whose medal?" 

"Our Lady's." 

"And on this other side, what do you see?" 


"An old man with a staff - oh, Saint Joseph!" 


"Holy Mother of God!" cried the two women, "she can actually see!" 


The girl dropped the medal which rolled into a dark corner of the 
room. One of them made a dash to recover it. 


"Let it alone," said Don Bosco, "let us see if Our Lady has really 
given her back her sight. 


The girl went straight to the corner and picked it up. She was 
beside herself with joy. Later on she became a nun in the religious 
Order founded by Don Bosco to do for girls what he himself was 
doing for boys. 


A well-known doctor of Turin asked one day to speak to Don Bosco. 
"I am told you cure all sorts of diseases." 
"I? Not a bit of it!" 


"But I have been assured that it is true; I have been told of definite 
instances." 


"Many people come here, you know, to pray to Our Lady, Help of 
Christians. If, after prayers and novenas they obtain a cure, I have 
nothing to do with it; it is the work of Our Lady." 


"Well, let her cure me, and I shall believe in miracles." 
"What is the matter with you?" 


The doctor had epilepsy, he said, and during the past year the 
attacks had been so frequent that he could not go out unattended. 
In despair he had come, like so many others, to Valdocco to beg for 
help. 


"Well," said Don Bosco, "do like the others, kneel down with me and 
pray; and then cleanse your soul by confession and communion, 
and the Blessed Virgin will come to your aid." 


"Ask me something else, I can't do that." 


"Why not?" 


"It would be hypocrisy; I don't believe in God, nor in the Blessed 
Virgin, nor in prayer, nor in miracles." 


Don Bosco, greatly distressed, spoke to him with such burning and 
convincing fervor that the man ended by kneeling down and 
making the sign of the Cross. "It is forty years since I did that," he 
said, "I thought I had forgotten how." He ended by making an act of 
faith and receiving the Sacraments. The epilepsy vanished, never to 
return, and the doctor became a regular visitor at the Church of our 
Lady, who had cured him, both soul and body. 


A certain General, dangerously ill, sent for Don Bosco, who heard 
his confession but refrained from giving him the last Sacraments. 


"The day after tomorrow," he said, as he bade farewell to the 
invalid, "is the feast of Our Lady, Help of Christians; pray to her, 
and in gratitude for your recovery, come to Holy Communion in her 
church." 


The following day the General was a good deal worse, the danger 
was imminent, but the family had promised Don Bosco that the last 
Sacraments should not be given in his absence. At eight o'clock that 
night they went to tell him that the doctors did not expect the sick 
man to live till morning. It was the eve of the great feast, and Don 
Bosco was busy hearing the confessions of his boys. 


"I cannot come now," he said, "I cannot send away all these 
children, I will come as soon as I can." 


It was eleven before he was able to get away. A carriage was 
waiting for him at the door. 


"Quick," they said, "you will just be in time." 


"Oh, people of little faith," he said, "did I not tell you that the 
General would go to Communion tomorrow on Our Lady's feast. It 
is nearly midnight and I have had no supper." 


"Come, come, you can have it with us," they said, and drove off. 


After supper Don Bosco demanded to be driven back to the Oratory 
without visiting the invalid. He was lying so motionless that they 


thought he was dead. As a matter of fact he was soundly and 
wholesomely asleep. Next morning, to everyone's profound 
amazement, he asked for his clothes; he intended, he said, to 
receive Communion at the hands of Don Bosco. The latter was 
vesting for Mass at about eight o'clock, when a rather pale 
individual appeared in the doorway. 


"Here I am," he said. 


"Ah, blessed be Our Lady, Help of Christians!" exclaimed Don Bosco, 
"did I not tell you that you would be in her church on her feast- 
day?" 


Another day a poor mother brought him her little crippled son, 
eight years old, on crutches, imploring him to do something. Don 
Bosco prayed to Our Lady, blessed the little fellow and gave him a 
medal. Whereupon the child, throwing down his crutches, began to 
dance about the room. This was in Marseilles, where a new work 
had been originated but had been slow in taking hold. The rumor of 
the miracle gave it just the needed impulse. When asked what 
prayers he had said, Don Bosco answered, "Let us make a start, most 
Blessed Mother." 


Another little boy of five, deaf and dumb and unable to walk, was 
brought to Don Bosco in Turin. His parents had taken him to Rome, 
hoping that the Pope's blessing might work the desired miracle, but 
Pius IX only said: "Take the child to Don Bosco at Turin and see 
what he will do." At the sight of the poor little creature, the Saint, 
moved with pity, blessed him and began to pray. Then, taking him 
by the hand, he tried to coax him to walk. The child put out first 
one little leg and then the other, stood up, and holding Don Bosco's 
hand began to trot beside him. Don Bosco now got behind the child 
and sharply clapped his hands. The little fellow turned at the sound. 


"He hears it, he hears it!" cried the parents, wild with joy. 


"Now," said the Saint gently to the boy, "say after me. "Daddy, 
Mummy." And for the first time the parents heard the words from 
the lips of their little son. Weeping with joy, they led him to the 
church of Our Lady to return thanks for the miracle obtained 
through her intercession. "We do things together," the Saint had 


said. 


A new boy at the Oratory, Francis Dalmazzo, whose parents were 
better off than most of the others, found things rather harder than 
he had been accustomed to, and hated the regular life. After a 
month of it, he wrote to his mother asking her to come and take 
him home, as he could stand it no longer. On the day she arrived, 
her son, who wanted to go to confession once more to Don Bosco 
before he left, joined the crowd who were waiting their turn before 
Mass. Presently an older boy, who helped in the refectory, came up 
to Don Bosco. 


"There is no bread for breakfast," he said. 
"Impossible," said Don Bosco, "go to Father X-, he will see about it." 


A few minutes later the boy came back again, breathless - "We have 
searched everywhere, there are only a few rolls." 


"Go to the baker, then, and get some more." 


"He won't give us any more till his bill is paid - we owe him so 
much already." 


"Very well, put what you can find in the basket, and God will see to 
it. I'll come presently and give it out." 


Young Dalmazzo, who had overheard the whole conversation, was 
greatly interested. He had heard something of the wonders worked 
by Don Bosco, and, following him to the refectory, took a good look 
at the basket. There were fifteen rolls in it, and three hundred 
hungry boys were waiting for their breakfast. They came up, one by 
one, - each got a roll. Dalmazzo's eyes were starting out of his head. 
Don Bosco, with a smile and a kind word for each, went on with the 
distribution till the last of the three hundred had passed. Dalmazzo 
flew to the basket and counted again. Just fifteen! He went straight 
to his mother. "I'm not going," he said, "I am never going." And he 
kept his word; he became a priest and a Salesian. 


A still more wonderful thing happened on Our Lady's Birthday, 
when there were about five hundred boys for Communion. The 


Ciborium was nearly empty; the sacristan had noticed it and had 
prepared a second one for consecration. But he forgot it, and it was 
not until after the Consecration of the Mass that with a sudden gasp 
he remembered that he had left it on the sacristy table. Don Bosco 
will be terribly distressed, he thought, and he won't be pleased with 
me. When at the moment of Communion the Saint uncovered the 
Ciborium, his dismay was evident. Clasping his hands, he looked 
upwards in one tense moment of prayer, and then went down to the 
altar rails to give Communion to the kneeling line. The line rose, 
and was succeeded by another, and then another. The communions 
went on until the whole five hundred had passed. When Don Bosco 
went back to the altar there was still one Host in the Ciborium. The 
sacristan was an astonished man. 


A great source of joy for the boys at the Oratory was the moment 
when Don Bosco finished his supper, which he took together with 
his priests. He was generally late, and on that account was obliged 
to stay a little longer than the rest. The boys, who knew this, were 
on guard at the door, and the moment the others came out, they 
burst in. The room was packed, the first comers, of course, were the 
nearest, as close to their Father as they could get. Others leaned on 
the back of his chair; others sat on the table, others on the floor; 
others knelt and others stood. It looked as if there could be no 
possibility of reaching him. But there was. The smallest ones 
crawled in under the table on all fours, and little heads began 
popping up all round him. They were completely happy, for they 
had him all to themselves. But there was no want of respect in their 
devotion. He had only to raise a hand, and the whole room was in 
silence, listening, breathless, to a thrilling story, an amusing 
anecdote, or to some of those delightful questions that were always 
interesting and always made one think. The charm of his presence 
kept them there, while the moments flew quickly past till it was 
time for evening prayers. "Let us try to make these little fellows 
know and love God," Don Bosco would often say. It might have 
been said of him that he showed them the beauty of God - in His 
servants. "There is a certain room at the Oratory," said a business 
man in Turin, "where strange things happen; where every boy or 
young man who goes in with a heavy heart, comes out radiant with 
joy. It is the room of Don Bosco." 


And what about results? We are in a fallen world and there are 
always disappointments; Don Bosco knew it only too well. Yet he 
himself said after many years of experience, "We succeed in ninety 
out of a hundred. And even in those with whom we seem to have 
failed there remains always something - they are less dangerous." 


Crispi, freemason and anti-clerical, who for so long was paramount 
in Italian politics, once proposed to Don Bosco that he should take 
over, with his young priests, the prison of Turin. On certain 
conditions, said Don Bosco, he would agree: complete liberty in 
religious matters, the dismissal of all the guards, full governing 
powers and a daily allowance for the prisoners. The agreement was 
ready and only waiting for the minister's signature, when he 
suddenly refused. "I know Don Bosco," he said, "he is capable of 
turning all these convicts into priests, and we have too many 
already." 


The prisons were always for Don Bosco a fruitful field of 
apostleship. He had the gift of touching the most hardened hearts, 
and when the last moments approached he was unwearying in his 
care. Once in his student days, when Don Cafasso, to prepare them 
for hearing confessions, made his young clerics act to each other the 
part of penitents, Don Bosco was told to present himself as a little 
street urchin. He did it perfectly, but the young companion who 
was acting the part of confessor, seemed a little shocked at his 
avowals and became rather stern. Don Bosco refused to say another 
word, hanging his head in silence. 


"You've gone the wrong way to work altogether," said Don Cafasso, 
"you have frightened the poor little fellow." He turned to the 
pretended penitent. "Come, my son," he said, "have you nothing 
more to tell me? Don't be afraid. Perhaps it was this - or that." 


"Yes, Father," said Don Bosco, looking up again. "I am not afraid to 
tell you all about it, but that priest made me so ashamed that I 
would never have dared to go on." 


Even in those days he was a judge of human nature. 


"Ask and You Shall Receive" 


Saint John Bosco's life was one long prayer. He asked for souls - all 
the rest was only the means to that end. He asked for buildings to 
house his boys, for churches, he asked for priests to help him in the 
work - they came. When his enterprises became too much for him 
alone, he turned to the Catholic laymen - and women - of Turin. 
"There is work for you all," he said, "for every taste and every 
talent. You are the spoiled children of God, will you not come to 
His help in the persons of my poor little outcasts?" And they came 
too from every rank of society, to do anything that was given them 
to do. Men offered themselves for night classes, to look up the 
young workers at the factories, to get up plays for them, to visit 
them in their homes, to try to get them work. Women made clothes 
for them, mended what could be mended, washed and cleaned what 
might still be useful, taught them how to keep themselves clean, 
washed and combed the little ones, till, when they went to ask for 
work, they were presentable and had a chance of getting it. The 
great army of Salesian Co-operators was coming into existence. 


Without a penny in his pocket, Don Bosco built houses, churches, 
workshops; fed and taught hundreds of children, educated priests; 
and somehow the money always came. Not indeed without care and 
anxiety, not without heart-breaking moments that tested a faith and 
confidence that was always to be - as the greatest surely must be - 
fire-tried. 


Once when he was in Rome, Pius IX, in token of appreciation of his 
splendid work, wanted to make him a Monsignor. 


"Oh, Holy Father, I beseech you!" he cried "a nice figure I should be 
in purple among my little ragged boys! They would hardly 
recognize me, and I should lose their confidence completely. And 
then, think of all the kind people who help me so generously - they 
would think I was rich, and I should not have the face to go 
begging. Please do not think of such a thing, please leave me to be 
‘poor Don Bosco/ " The Pope, who was all his life his firm friend, 
accepted his plea and honored him in other ways, by advice, by 
kindness and by generous gifts. Once when he was taking leave of 


him, the Pope put a sum of money into his hands. "There, Don 
Bosco," he said, "that is for a great feast for your boys when you get 
home." 


He was in Rome once more at the moment of the Conclave which 
was to elect Pius IX's successor, and in a corridor of the Vatican met 
Monsignor Pecci face to face. He looked at him fixedly for a 
moment and then knelt. "May I kiss your Eminence's hand?" he said. 


"Who are you?" asked the Cardinal. 


"I am a poor priest," said Don Bosco, "who wants to kiss your hand 
before - in a few days. . . I hope to kiss your feet." 


"I forbid you to pray for anything of the kind," said Monsignor 
Pecci. 


"You can't forbid me to pray for God's will," said Don Bosco. 


"If your are not careful," said the Cardinal, "I will have you 
suspended." 


"Oh, your Eminence, you can't do that at present; when you can I 
will be all submission." 


"But who are you, to go on like that?" 
"I am Don Bosco." 


"Be quiet," said the Cardinal, "it is not the time for joking but for 
work," and he went on his way. 


A week later he was being proclaimed as Leo XIII. 


After the simple cordiality and keen sense of humor of Pius IX, Don 
Bosco found the new Pope very dignified and rather cold. But Leo 
XIII had other ways of winning hearts, and Don Bosco's first 
audience ended in a happy certainty that he had as strong a friend 
in the new Pope as in the old. 


Help came to him sometimes in strange ways. An irate builder 
arrived one day demanding payment. Don Rua, the bursar, whose 


cash box was, as usual, empty, tried to put him off, but the man 

began to bluster and shout: "This won't do. I insist on seeing Don 
Bosco." He was taken to a room next to the Saint's where several 
people were already waiting, and sat down, angry and growling. 


Presently in walked an imperious gentleman who asked shortly to 
see Don Bosco. 


"I must see him at once," he declared. 
"Will you kindly sit down and await your turn?" he was asked. 


"I have no time to wait," he replied sharply, and, striding straight 
over to Don Bosco's door, rapped on it loudly. A visitor was inside; 
Don Bosco appeared in the doorway. 


"What can I do for you?" he asked. 
"I want to speak to you." 
"Would you mind waiting a few minutes?" 


"I have no time to wait," said the stranger, and without more ado 
walked straight in. Though his behavior was not very reassuring, 
Don Bosco asked him to sit down. 


"I do not want to sit down. Here, take this," and he planted a small 
parcel on the table. 


"Goodbye, Father, pray for me," he said, and marched out as quickly 
as he had come in. 


A friendly Countess was next on the waiting list. "I hope you are all 
right, Father," she said, "I didn't like the look of that man at all, I 
hope he has not done you any harm." 


"Not much harm," said Don Bosco, smiling. And he opened out a 
bundle of bills for exactly the amount that was owing to the angry 
tradesman. They were duly presented to him when he came in 
blustering, a little later. He was rather taken aback, and began to 
excuse himself. "They told me you couldn't pay me," he said, "I 
ought not to have believed them." 


Another day there was a considerable sum to be paid for taxes. The 
utmost limit of delay had been reached and there was a threat of 
legal proceedings. Don Rua, at his wits' end, went off to find Don 
Bosco. "I haven't a cent," he said. "Let us pray to Our Lady," 
answered the Saint, and he went on quietly with his work. Presently 
there was a knock at the door; a gentleman was asking for Don 
Bosco. "Father," he said, "I am not a rich man, but I had this little 
sum put by and I should like you to have it." It was exactly what 
was needed tor the taxes. 


On another occasion Don Rua was being pressed for payment by the 
baker, who flatly refused to give any more credit. Count A..., 
who arrived at the critical moment to beg prayers for his wife who 
was ill, gave the half of what was needed. Don Bosco set all his boys 
to their prayers, and a few days later the same amount was sent by 
the grateful Count, whose wife had completely recovered. 


At the time of the planning of the church of Our Lady, Help of 
Christians, Don Bosco paid a visit to Nice, where in the company of 
several friends he examined the plans of the architect. 


"It is beautiful," he said, "but the foundations alone will cost thirty 
thousand lire." 


"I am afraid you won't be able to collect that sum in Nice," said a 
gentleman who was present, "we have had so many calls this 
winter." 


"But I need it," said Don Bosco, "and at once." 


After lunch that day a lawyer arose and came up to him. "I have to 
inform you, Don Bosco," he said, "that a client of mine has just 
given me thirty thousand lire for you. You have only to come to my 
office whenever you want it." 


"Blessed be Our Lady, Help of Christians!" cried Don Bosco, in deep 
thanksgiving. 


It happened again as so often before, that Don Rua had a bill to 
meet and had nothing to meet it with. It was not a very large one, 
but everything is large when you have not the wherewithal to pay. 


Don Bosco, who was going away the next day, was busy. "Do your 
best," he said in answer to Don Rua's anxious appeal. Every 
available resource was explored, but in vain. 


"We are still short of some thirty lire," groaned Don Rua, "and if 
they don't have it tomorrow they will sue us. You surely won't go 
away and leave us in such straits!" 


"But what can I do?" said Don Bosco. He did as usual - he had 
recourse to heaven. The next morning Don Rua was making one last 
frantic appeal to his chief when a friend of Don Bosco's came to ask 
for an interview. 


"I'm so sorry," said Don Bosco, "but I am just off to catch a train." 
"But it's about some money." 


"Give it to Don Rua, and come with me. We can talk on the way to 
the station." 


This man was one of the greatest benefactors of the Society, who 
used to bring an offering every week. As they went off together he 
told Don Bosco that that very morning he had been moved to come 
and pay for a few lottery tickets he had asked him for. He resisted 
the idea at first, since it was not his day for coming; but it had 
obsessed him so tormentingly that he had ended by coming. 


"What was the price of what you asked for?" 
"Oh, not very much, thirty lire or so." 


Don Bosco laughed. "And you would have let me lose my train for 
that?" he said. "Go back to Don Rua and he will tell you all about it. 
We won't be sued this time, anyhow." 


"Whenever he had a penny, he spent two," said an old friend, "and 
he never had a moment's doubt. He went straight on, quietly and 
calmly, unconquerable in steadfastness and hope, and he invariably 
attained his end. Having nothing, he obtained all things, and 
however wild his projects seemed in the eyes of the world, in the 
end they were accomplished. It is true that he did not spare himself. 
His days were crushing, his nights reduced till there was very little 


left. When his sons begged him to take a rest - 'in heaven,' he said, 
‘not on earth. When the devil rests in his work of ruining souls, then 
will I rest from fighting for them.' " 


To a lady who asked him for a good investment for her fortune, he 
opened out both his hands. 


"I won't let you go," said another lady, also very wealthy, till you 
have given me your autograph." On a piece of paper he wrote: 
"Received from Madam X. .., the sum of two thousand lire for my 
works - John Bosco," and offered it with a smile. 


A humble benefactor of the Oratory was Joseph Bosco, the Saint's 
older brother. Whenever he came to Turin he paid a visit to 
Valdocco; and when Don Bosco took, as he often did, a party of 
boys to Becchi for a few days' holiday, Joseph would spare himself 
no inconvenience to make them comfortable and happy. One day 
when he came to Turin with the intention of buying two calves, he 
found his brother in great straits for money. 


"Take this," he said, offering him all he had, "I was going to spend it 
at the market, but you need it far more than I do." 


"But what about your calves?" asked Don Bosco. 
"They can wait till another time." 


"I will pay it back," said Don Bosco, "as soon as I have a little 
money." 


"No, no, you never have any to spare," said Joseph, "it is a gift; I 
have all I want." 


One day some time after, he arrived rather unexpectedly. He had 
some debts to settle, he said, and wanted to go to confession. 


"I've had a sort of warning not to put it off." 


"Stay with us for a few days," said Don Bosco, but he could not 
persuade him. In a short time, however, he was back again. 


"Anything wrong at home?" asked Don Bosco, surprised. 


"No, but I want your advice. I have made myself surety for the debts 
of someone. If I live, it will be Sill right, but what if I die?" 


"Why in that case he will have to pay." 


"I should not like my friend to be at a loss after I had given my 
word." 


"Well," said Don Bosco, "if that is worrying you, I will be guarantee." 
"I am so grateful - now my mind is at rest," said Joseph. 


He went home, settled his affairs as if he were preparing for death, 
and a few weeks later fell ill. Don Bosco arrived in time to comfort 
his last moments, and Joseph died in his arms. 


On his first visit to Florence to beg subscriptions for his work, Don 
Bosco was invited to meet some ladies and gentlemen of the town. 


"Why are you going back so soon?" they asked, "could you not stay 
a few days?" 


"My boys are waiting for me," he answered. 


"Let them wait, it won't hurt them for a few days, what does it 
matter?" 


"It matters a good deal," said Don Bosco, "they will have nothing to 
eat; who will give them their daily bread if I stay here?" 


"If you were to stay for a few days, how much would it take to feed 
your boys?" 


He named a sum. 
"If we find that sum will you stay?" 
"Yes, there is nothing to prevent it." 


"Very well, you shall have it, it shall be sent to the Archbishop's 
house to-night." 


"How on earth do you manage to keep all those enterprises of yours 


1 


going?" a politician once asked him. "It is a mystery to me.' 
"I go on like a steam engine," said Don Bosco. 

"Yes, but how do you keep the engine going?" 

"One needs fire, and something to feed the fire." 

"What do you mean by that?" asked the man. 


"The fire of faith and confidence in God," said Don Bosco, "for 
without it empires and kingdoms fall and the work of man is 
useless." 


The words and the tone in which they were spoken made a 
profound impression on the listener. 


Until the work of his own foundations became too tremendous, Don 
Bosco was at the service of all the clergy of Piedmont. Novenas, 
triduums, jubilees, panegyrics, retreats, missions - the requests were 
endless, and to the best of his ability he complied with them all. In 
our days of easy travelling it is difficult to imagine the weariness of 
this continual journeying. A rumbling old coach, freezing in winter 
and stifling in summer, was the only means of locomotion for those 
who, like Don Bosco, could not pay for a comfortable traveling 
carriage. And once he got there, it was no great eloquence - a 
friendly, fatherly talk, a grave and gentle insistence on the great 
truths of religion, and behind it all the most powerful thing in the 
world - a man of prayer. No wonder that his preaching was like a 
wind of the Spirit blowing through the souls of men, wakening 
them to a sudden understanding, however elementary, of the things 
of eternity. His mother was his most valued critic; in the early days 
he would read his sermons to her, and be guided by her sure 
judgment. He would re-write a passage if she disapproved. 


"What on earth do you mean by that, John?" she asked one day 
when he had used a rather abstruse word to describe the office of 
Saint Peter. 


"It means door-keeper, Mother," he said. 


Then why don't you say door-keeper? people would understand 


what you mean." 


He was very fond of a simulated conversation in his sermons. It 
woke people up and made them think. 


Amongst all the strange episodes in the life of Don Bosco, one of the 
strangest was the appearance of the dog "Grigio" - a huge grey 
hound, that appeared suddenly at a moment of danger, and 
disappeared again some years later when the danger was over. He 
asked for neither food nor shelter, was savage as a wolf against an 
enemy, but gentle as a lamb with the boys of the Oratory, who gave 
him the name of Grigio - "the grey one." Don Bosco was passing 
through the thickly-populated quarter which lay near Valdocco 
once late at night. It had a bad reputation: shady characters could 
skulk behind the tufts of scrub and brushwood and sally out on the 
passer by. Margaret Bosco was always anxious when her son was 
out late at night. He had passed the last buildings of the town, 
when a huge grey dog appeared and walked by his side. He was 
startled at first, but as he found that the creature seemed friendly, 
he accepted its company and went on to the Oratory. When he 
reached the door the dog turned round and trotted off in the 
direction whence it had come. Every night henceforward when Don 
Bosco was out late the same thing happened; he found the dog 
waiting for him whenever there was a lonely part of the town to be 
traversed. One night, he became aware of two suspicious-looking 
men who followed him, suiting their pace with his. When he tried 
to avoid them by crossing the road, they crossed too. He decided to 
turn back, but at the moment he did so they were on him, a cloak 
was thrown over his head and a handkerchief thrust into his mouth. 
He struggled to free himself and call for help, but it was useless. 
Suddenly, with a terrific howl, Grigio appeared and rushed upon 
them. Leaping on the one who held the cloak, he forced him to let 
go, then bit the second and flung him on the ground. The first tried 
to escape but Grigio was after him, rolled him too in the mud, and 
stood over them both, growling furiously. 


"Call off your dog," they cried to Don Bosco. 


"I will call him off if you will let me go about my business," he 
replied. 


"Anything you like, only call him off." 


"Come, Grigio," said Don Bosco, and the dog immediately obeyed, 
while the two men made off in double quick time. 


Another night he was on his way home, when a man hiding behind 
a tree fired twice at him, at such close range that there would have 
been short shrift for him had not both shots missed. Then, throwing 
away the pistol, the man rushed upon him. But at this moment 
Grigio appeared again, seized the man and dragged him off. He fled 
in terror, and the dog once more escorted Don Bosco home. On 
another occasion it was from a whole band that this mysterious 
companion saved him. He had reached a lonely spot, when, hearing 
steps, he turned, to see a man close to him with uplifted stick. Don 
Bosco was a swift runner in those days, but his enemy was swifter 
and soon caught him tip. It was a moment of action; Don Bosco, 
with a well-directed blow of the fist, sent the man sprawling. His 
howl of pain brought several others out of the bushes where they 
had been hiding. They were all armed with heavy sticks and things 
looked black for Don Bosco. Once more, at the crucial moment, the 
terrific howl of Grigio was heard; he ran round and round his 
master, growling and showing his formidable teeth until one by one 
the ruffians dropped off and disappeared. 


One night, instead of accompanying Don Bosco, Grigio went to the 
Oratory and refused to let him go out, lying down across the door of 
his room, for once growling and showing ill-temper when he made 
the slightest attempt to dislodge him. 


"Don't go out, John," said his mother, "if you won't listen to me, at 
least listen to that dog; he has more sense than you have." 


Don Bosco gave in at last, and a quarter of an hour later a neighbor 
came in to warn him that he had overheard two rogues planning to 
attack him. 


Another evening after supper the dog appeared in the playroom, 
and all the boys gathered round him and made much of him. They 
patted him, pulled his ears, stroked his head, the little ones rode on 
him; he regarded them with grave eyes until at last they brought 
him into the refectory where Don Bosco was still at supper. "Why, 


Grigio, old fellow, what brings you here?" said he. Grigio went up 
to him, put his great head on the table, looked at him, and wagged 
his tail. 


"What do you want, old boy? A bit of cheese, or polenta?" No, he 
wanted neither. "Then, if you won't have anything," said his master, 
stroking the great head, "go home to bed." Grigio gave him one long 
look, turned round and solemnly trotted out. The reason of this 
unusual visit suddenly dawned on them. Don Bosco had been 
spending the evening with his kind friend the Marquis Fassati. In 
the ordinary course of affairs he would have walked back alone, but 
that night his friend had induced him to let him drive him home in 
his carriage. Grigio, waiting in one of his dark corners, had missed 
him, and anxious about his safety, had come to see if he was at 
home. 


The last time Don Bosco saw him was one night in Castelnuovo. He 
was going from Murialdo to Moncucco and it was growing dark. He 
had to pass some farms and vineyards that were guarded by savage 
dogs. "I wish I had Grigio here," he said to himself. As if the wish 
had suddenly produced him, Grigio appeared with every sign of 
delight at meeting his friend, and walked the whole way with him. 
It was lucky he was there, for two fierce dogs at a farm they passed 
rushed out upon them, but Grigio soon sent them flying, with their 
tails between their legs. When Don Bosco reached the friend's house 
to which he was bound, they were astonished to see the magnificent 
dog and wondered where Don Bosco had picked him up. When they 
sat down to supper he was lying beside them, but when Don Bosco 
rose to give him some food, he was not to be seen. That was the last 
of Grigio. The enemies of the Saint had grown tired of plotting 
against him. 


By 1869 the Society had received Papal approbation, but the Rules 
and Constitutions of the Congregation had not yet been passed. 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops in Rome had expressed their 
admiration for Don Bosco's work, but he had a powerful opponent 
at home. Monsignor Gastaldi, the new Archbishop of Turin, an able 
and fervent prelate, but with very definite ideas of his own, though 
he had been a great friend of Don Bosco, was wholly out of 
sympathy with the newly founded Order. He was convinced that it 


was too unusual in its lines, and too likely to draw vocations away 
from the archdiocese. Unfavorable reports were so sedulously 
circulated that they were bound to have an effect in Rome. Don 
Bosco's discipline was not sufficiently strong; the studies of his 
young priests were neglected; his professors of Theology were not 
well grounded; the novitiate scarcely existed; the ascetic training of 
the young Salesians was incomplete; the fact that while teaching 
they were continuing their own studies was harmful to both, and 
one or other of the two was bound to suffer. 


To meet this new danger Don Bosco made two more journeys to 
Rome. He printed a booklet refuting the most serious of the 
accusations, and distributed it amongst the most influential people 
in Rome. He then ordered a triduum of prayer in which priests, 
religious and boys were to join to implore the help of Our Lady. On 
the day when the question was discussed, Don Bosco was at the 
house of the Secretary of the Congregation awaiting his return from 
the meeting. "Light your lamps, Don Bosco," he called, as he came 
in, "light your lamps! Your Rules are finally approved." After sixteen 
years of weariness, labor and anxiety the Salesian Congregation was 
at last safely on its feet. 


"If, knowing what I know now," said Don Bosco later, "I had to 
begin over again all the labor that the Society has cost me, and 
endure all the consequent suffering, I am not sure that I would have 
the courage to do it." 


To relieve the pressure on the Oratory at Valdocco, Don Bosco had 
founded a second one, dedicated to Saint Aloysius Gonzaga, at the 
other side of the town, where Don Borel, Don Murialdo and later 
Don Rua were working for the young people of that quarter. It was 
almost as sparsely populated as Valdocco when Don Bosco took 
possession, and equally poor. The neighborhood of the river made it 
the constant haunt of washerwomen, and young hooligans ready for 
any mischief were not wanting. The place and the people were 
waiting for Don Bosco. Unfortunately the Waldensians also took a 
fancy to the locality, and soon after the founding of Saint Aloysius’, 
made it their chief center. They built a large church, schools and 
workshops. It was a moment for action, and Don Bosco, who had 
only lately finished his great Church of Our Lady, Help of 


Christians, determined to build another. The Waldensians, however, 
got wind of the project, and, as they had bought up a good deal of 
the surrounding land, they refused to sell. It was eight years before 
Don Bosco succeeded in getting what he wanted, and a royal decree 
proclaiming the necessity of a church in that quarter. The building 
was planned and the foundation stone was laid; thanks to the 
generosity of friends it went on apace, and in four years was 
finished and dedicated to Saint John in honor of Pope Pius IX. At 
the entrance of the church Don Bosco placed a large marble statue 
of the Pope; the church was his thank-offering to the great Pontiff 
who had been so good a friend to him. 


One might have thought that Don Bosco could now take a rest from 
church building, but it was not to be. A few months before the 
death of Pius IX a project had been formed by the Catholics of 
Rome to build a great church dedicated to the Sacred Heart on the 
Esquiline, and the Pope himself had bought the land for it. That 
part of Rome was growing rapidly; there were several Protestant 
chapels there, but no great Catholic church. Pope Leo XIII appealed 
to the Catholic world to help in the enterprise; the foundations were 
laid, but with great difficulty, since it was necessary to dig down 
fifty-four feet to escape the tunnels of some old porphyry mines, 
with the result that the whole of the available funds were 
exhausted. Leo XIII, discussing the matter one day with some of his 
Cardinals, was full of regret at the sudden check. 


"What can we do?" he said. 


"I only see one way out of it, Your Holiness," said Cardinal 
Alimonda. 


"What is that?" 

"Put it in charge of Don Bosco, he will do it." 

"Would he undertake it?" 

"I know him - the wish of the Pope will be enough for him." 


The Pope acted on the advice. Don Bosco happened to be in Rome 
at that very moment on business connected with his missionary 


enterprises. He was invited to an audience and this rather weighty 
honor was conferred on him. Back in Turin he put it before his 
Council, who protested strongly against this new burden, but he 
won them all over. It was finally decided to ask that beside the 
church there should be a large home for the poor and homeless 
boys of Rome. Then the Saint began to collect, circulars were 
addressed to the whole Catholic world, lotteries were set on foot; 
the aristocracy of Rome gave the twelve great granite columns on 
which the church was to rest, Catholic Italy gave the facade of the 
building. 


"Is it getting on?" asked the Pope one day of Don Bosco. 


"It is getting on grandly," was the reply, "but it is beginning to 
weigh rather heavily on my poor old shoulders." 


"Take this," said the Pope, giving him a roll of five thousand lire; "it 
has just been given to me." 


But five thousand lire did not go very far, and the work was soon at 
a standstill for lack of funds; Don Bosco decided to go to France. 
There had been an attempt to found an Oratory on the lines of 
Valdocco at Nice, and he had been often begged to come and see 
about it. They took him straight to a fine property that was for sale. 
He went over it hastily. 


"It will do for us very well," he said. 


"No doubt," said the lawyer who accompanied him, but it might be 
as well to look at something cheaper. They want ninety thousand 
francs for this, and you have not enough to pay the contract." 


"True," said Don Bosco, "I have nothing, but I have an idea that 
when all expenses are paid, we shall have some twelve thousand 
francs left over." 


The lawyer, who did not know Don Bosco's little ways, gazed at him 
in amazement, wondering if his companion was the kind of man it 
was safe to let walk about alone. 


But Don Bosco's confidence was catching. Monsignor Mermillod 


preached a magnificent sermon in favor of the work - so 
magnificent, learned and eloquent that Don Bosco, who was very 
tired, and whose knowledge of French was limited, slumbered 
peacefully till it was time for the collection, which amounted to five 
thousand francs. Gifts came pouring in so rapidly that when the 
property was bought and paid for, there remained just twelve 
thousand francs to spare. The astonished lawyer reversed his 
decision. The people flocked to see Don Bosco; the general opinion 
was that he was a saint. He was invited to lunch and to dinner with 
all the notables of the place, and - since they had opened their 
purses to him as well as their houses - he went. 


"That is no saint," said a worthy lady to a friend - at a safe distance - 
seeing the holy man eat and drink like everybody else. As he left 
the house, she was on his passage. 


"Madame," he remarked gently, turning in her direction, "do you 
remember the words of Saint Paul, 'Whether you eat or drink or 
whatever you do, do it all for the glory of God'?" And as by no 
human possibility could he have heard her remark, she also 
reversed her decision. 


That was the first of many visits to France. He was at Toulouse and 
Marseilles some years later, where he was so mobbed that it was 
decided that he should drive to a neighboring town and take the 
train there. The parish priest who undertook to drive him, stopped 
at the house of one of his own parishioners, dangerously ill. 


"There already?" asked Don Bosco. 
"No," said the good priest, "but I want you to see someone here." 


A young girl, the daughter of the house, had a disease of the throat 
which prevented her from swallowing, and she was dying of thirst. 


"Drink a glass of water," said Don Bosco with authority. 
"She can't," sobbed the mother. 
"Then let us pray." 


They prayed for a few moments, and Don Bosco arose. 


"Drink it now," he said, and she drank it, crying, "I am cured!" 


"Blessed be God and His holy Mother," murmured Don Bosco, and 
went on to the station. 


His last voyage was to Paris, and he took it by assault. Cardinal 
Guibert, the Archbishop, suggested that he should preach in the 
Madeleine in favor of his works. 


"But, your Eminence, I speak French so badly!" 
"Never mind," said the Cardinal, "Paris will understand." 


And Paris did. In the pulpit where France's greatest orators had 
swayed breathless crowds, this shabby old country priest stood up 
and spoke. His French, as he had said, was bad; his accent worse; at 
times he stopped, to consult a dictionary, and the people - that 
people who know what eloquence means - wept. Heart and soul 
spoke through the halting medium, and it was the heart and soul of 
a saint. 


The great house where he was staying was besieged. People waited 
for hours for the chance of one word with him, touching his poor 
old cassock, of kissing the worn old hand that gave away medals of 
Our Lady. One day it was an assault; even the street outside was 
full, and crowds were waiting on the staircase and landings. 
Suddenly a homely old country priest made his appearance, trying 
to work his way through the crowd to the door of Don Bosco's 
room. 


"Please don't push like that, Father," said the people who had been 
waiting for hours. You must wait your turn like everybody else. Ask 
the secretary and he will give you a number; we want to see Don 
Bosco just as much as you do." 


"But you won't see him unless you let me in, said the old priest, "I 
am Don Bosco." 


"You Don Bosco! Do you think you are going to take the people of 
Paris in like that? Try your jokes on someone else!" 


And Don Bosco, since they would not let him in to his own room, 


turned quietly on his heel and went to visit a sick lady who had 
begged to see him but had had to be refused for lack of time. 


When Don Bosco left France he had enough money to feed all his 
children and to pay for the completion of the church of the Sacred 
Heart in Rome. 


The Saving Cross 


In those early days of a united Italy, with a capital that had been 
snatched from the Pope, there was a strong hostility between 
Church and State, and Don Bosco's attitude towards the not 
infrequently hostile Government provoked criticism. "My politics 
are those of the Our Father," he would reply - "Thy kingdom come." 
Hostile to the Church and to religion as the ministers of the new 
regime so often were, they had souls to be saved, and to be friends 
with them would not only give them a chance of sharing in his good 
works, but give him a chance to use what influence he could to help 
them. 


"If, in order to reach a soul, I had to take off my hat to the devil, I 
would do it at once," he said on one occasion. 


"Today I have written to three important people," he said another 
day as he came into the refectory, a packet of letters in his hand - 
"to the King, the Pope, and the hangman." There was a general 
laugh. No one was surprised at the two latter - the Pope went 
without saying and the hangman too, for Don Bosco was always in 
and out of the prisons. But the King... The law abolishing all the 
convents in Italy was about to be passed, and Don Bosco bad bad a 
strange dream of the impending death of the Queen and the Queen- 
Mother. Believing it to be a warning from heaven, he had written 
his dream to the King - who took no notice. The law was passed, 
and within two months the Queen, the Queen-Mother and the Duke 
of Genoa, Victor Emmanuel's brother, were dead. There were men 
among the new ministers to whom the fact of a letter to or from the 
Pope meant treason to the State and an incipient revolution. 
Rumors were circulated that the boys of the Oratory were being 
trained to war and vast stores of ammunition were being 
accumulated for a rising. Things came to a head when Farini, 
Minister of the Interior, issued a search- warrant, and a band of 
police went to the house. Some were placed on guard at the doors, 
others posted themselves at different points and watched every 
movement of the boys. 


"Would you mind letting me see your warrant for this visit?" asked 


Don Bosco politely, "otherwise I am afraid I cannot let you in." 
"We'll see about that," retorted the visitors. 


"You surely know that it is against the law to break into a private 
house like this," he replied, whereupon a man was sent in all haste 
to get the mandate. It accused Don Bosco, with four of his friends, 
of compromising correspondence with the exiled Jesuits, with Mer. 
Franzoni, Archbishop of Turin, also in exile, and with the court of 
Rome. Taking him to his room, they proceeded to search him from 
head to foot with a rough disrespect that caused him to murmur 
gently to himself, "Et cum iniquis reputatns est." "What's that?" 
queried the officer. "Only that you are doing me the same kind of 
service that certain people did to our Lord," he replied. They went 
on to search through everything in the rooms, especially the waste- 
paper basket. Nothing. Tired and rather cross they finally turned to 
him in disgust. 


"Come," they said, "we are losing our time, give up those papers." 
"What papers?" 

"The ones we want." 

"I can't give you what I have not got." 


"You have no papers proving your relations with the Jesuits, the 
Archbishop and the Pope?" 


"No; do I look like a fool?" 
"I can't say you do." 


"Then do you think if I had such papers I should be keeping them 
here, at a time like this? If you want to go on losing your time it is 
your own affair; I have work to do," and he sat down and began to 
write letters. As soon as each one was finished they snatched it and 
examined it closely. Suddenly, while hunting through a big box, 
they found a locked compartment. 


"What is this?" they cried triumphantly. 


"It's a secret of mine," said Don Bosco gravely. 
"Open it." 


"I am sorry, I cannot. One has the right to hide documents that 
might bring discredit on oneself or on one's family. Please leave it 
alone." 


"Open it, or we will break the lock." 


He unlocked it, and they fell upon a bundle of papers which 
informed them that Don Bosco owed a large sum of money to his 
baker, another to a tanner who had furnished leather for the 
shoemaking, and several other smaller sums for oil, rice, and 
macaroni. They looked foolish. Presently they discovered a 
collection of the works of the Bollandists. 


"What are these books?" 
"Oh, those are books written by the Jesuits." 
"The Jesuits! Aha! We confiscate them." 


"Let us see what they're about first," said another, dismayed at the 
size of the collection. 


"They are the Lives of the Saints, very edifying," said Don Bosco, 
and, opening a volume, he began to read the Life of Saint Simeon 
Stylites. 


"That will do, that's enough," said the visitors hastily - and the 
Bollandists were left in peace. 


At five o'clock in the afternoon Don Bosco reminded them that it 
was Pentecost Eve, and that he had several hundred children 
waiting to go to confession. 


"Very well, we have finished," they said, "but how is it that, whereas 
our visits usually have the effect of frightening people, you seem 
rather to be amused?" 


"My good men," he said, "I've a clear conscience." 


The fact that in the end they could not help believing him did not 
prevent them from seizing his mail which arrived at that moment. 
The first letter was from a Cabinet Minister, begging him to take 
charge of a homeless orphan and sending a small offering for his 
keep. The signature was the very one which figured on their search- 
warrant - human nature is inconsistent. In their astonishment they 
forgot the rest of the correspondence - just as well, perhaps, as there 
was a letter from Rome into which they would certainly have read 
all kinds of treason. They went off in a quite friendly fashion after a 
glass of wine, which Don Bosco was sure they must need after their 
long and arduous labors. 


The danger seemed averted; but it was not so. A fortnight later the 
Oratory was visited again, and this time Don Bosco was out. The 
visitors were three in number - Farini's secretary, an Inspector of 
schools, and a professor from the University. Their aim was to 
discover the sources of Don Bosco's income, and to find something 
compromising in the teaching. To force Don Alasonatti, the bursar, 
into acknowledging that the house was kept up by secret donations 
from the Pope and the exiled Italian princes, they plied him with 
such rude and bullying questions, and with such savage insults, that 
what with fear and anxiety, he fainted. Don Bosco, coming in from 
a begging expedition in the town, found him in that condition, and 
told the visitors freely and frankly what he thought of their 
behavior. Their close questioning elicited nothing from him but 
what they had already heard from the bursar: the house was 
supported by the meagre pensions of a few of the boys, by the 
charity of friends, and the long-suffering credit of the tradesmen. 
Beaten on that point, the inquisitors still hoped to be able to 
condemn the teaching. They visited every class, putting insidious 
questions which were readily and intelligently answered by the 
boys. 


"How many kinds of monarchical government are there?" 
"Two: absolute and constitutional." 
"Which is the best?" 


"All forms of government are good if carried out by good men." 


"Who killed Julius Caesar?" 

"Brutus." 

"Don't you think he was right, to kill a tyrant?" 

"No, for a subject should never revolt against his leader." 
"But if the leader does harm?" 

"Then God will punish him." 


"Would it not be right to stimulate a rising against Victor Emmanuel 
to make him understand that he must leave the Pope and bishops 
and priests alone?" 


"No, that would not be right. His subjects must pray and endure." 


"But all persecutors of the Church are wicked. Victor Emmanuel 
persecutes the Church - therefore ..." 


"You know more about it than I do, Sir, and are better able to judge. 
Don Bosco always teaches us to respect the King and the royal 
family. People don't say that kind of thing here." 


This was not encouraging. The visitors went to the kitchen, then to 
the refectory, to see if they could not prove that the children were 
starved; then to the church, the workshops. Every cupboard, every 
tool-chest, was opened and searched; for seven hours the 
examination went on and only one item was discovered, a page of 
Latin from a well-known Encyclical of Pius IX which had been used 
as an exercise in dictation. All the writing books of that class were 
confiscated; it might be proved to be a political offence. 


"A clever man, that priest," they said as they took themselves off, 
"no means of catching him, and how those boys do love him!" 


Disgusted at finding nothing that could be brought against Don 
Bosco, his enemies proceeded to examine men who at different 
times had been employed by him. The first was a shoemaker who 
had taught in the workshop and who was also a doorkeeper. They 
questioned him as to Don Bosco's politics. 


"His only politics are how to provide for his poor boys," was the 
answer. 


"Does he not speak to you and others about joining the Pope's 
soldiers to make war on the King?" 


"The only fighting he speaks about is fighting against the devil by 
means of prayer and the Sacraments." 


"We hear that Pius IX has sent him a large sum of money." 


"When he was last in Rome the Pope gave him some money to make 
a feast for his boys. If he had given him more, Don Bosco would not 
have to be always begging and be always in debt." 


His old friend Rattazzi, who was no longer in the ministry, having 
heard of the visitations, sent for him and made him give a full 
account of all that had happened. He was very angry. "I don't love 
priests," he said, "but I admire good work, whoever does it." He 
suggested that the matter should be brought up in Parliament, but 
Don Bosco said he would rather write a private letter to the 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Public Instruction. For 
the rest, he would leave himself and his affairs in the hands of 
Providence. He wrote, as he had proposed, a full account of his 
work and his activities, and a description of the visits to which he 
had been subjected. 


He might have saved himself the trouble. Mischievous and 
calumniating attacks of the press continued to describe the Oratory 
as a nest of sedition, and the Ministers in office were quite ready to 
believe anything that was against a priest. Things looked so black 
that Don Bosco at last determined to beard Farini in his den and try 
to make him listen to reason. Having applied for an audience and 
been refused, he wrote to Spaventa, Farini's secretary. He was put 
off day after day in the hope of wearing him out; but Don Bosco 
persisted, and at last hopes of an audience were held out for eleven 
o'clock on a certain morning. Don Bosco went to the Minister's 
house and sent in his name. A message was brought to him that, 
owing to pressing business, he could not be received. 


"I will wait till the Secretary is able to see me," he said calmly, and 


sat down. He waited, fasting, till six o'clock in the evening. People 
of every kind came and went, they seemed to have no difficulty in 
getting in; and even the ushers began to show a certain indignation. 
Spaventa, perhaps aware of this feeling, came at last to the door of 
his room. 


"What do you want, Don Bosco?" he shouted rudely. 

"I want a few minutes’ conversation with you," answered Don Bosco. 
"What do you want?" 

"My business is private." 

"You can speak here; these people are trustworthy." 


"Signore," said Don Bosco firmly, "I have five hundred poor boys to 
maintain; I put them in your hands and ask you to provide for their 
future." 


"Who are these boys?" 


"They are for the most part homeless orphans whom the 
Government sent to me and now seems inclined to turn out into the 
street." 


"Where are they?" 

"In my house." 

"Who maintains them?" 

"The charity of my friends." 

"What does the Government pay for them?" 
"Not one cent." 


During this conversation the people in the antechamber, greatly 
interested, had gathered round Don Bosco. Spaventa, feeling that 
their sympathies were with the priest, invited him into his room 
and asked him to sit down. 


"I know that you do a great deal of good," he said, changing his 
tone, "what can I do for you?" 


"I should be grateful if you would explain the reason for the 
inquisitorial visits I have received, and the persecution to which I 
have been subjected." 


"Well, you know - your political opinions - I am not at liberty to say 
more, but I can give you a hint. If you would speak plainly and 
reveal your secrets you would be all right." 


"What secrets?" 
"The Jesuitical secrets, which the police were searching for." 


"I know nothing about them. If you will speak to me openly, I will 
reply in the same manner." 


"Oh, I can't meddle in the matter. Ask the Minister." 


"Well, if you can't help me in any other way, will you obtain me an 
audience with the Minister?" 


"I will see what I can do. In the meantime, don't speak to anyone on 
this subject." 


He left the room. In half an hour he was back. The Minister was 
engaged, he said, and could not see Don Bosco. So he went home, 
still fasting. It was eight o'clock. 


Next morning came a letter saying that Farini would see Don Bosco 
at eleven the following day. It happened to be the feast of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel; the boys were told to pray hard for "a special 
intention" for which they offered their Mass and Communion. 


Farini was quite gracious. He spoke of the good Don Bosco was 
doing for the poor boys of Turin, and asked what he could do for 
him. 


"Tell me," said Don Bosco, "the reason of all the visits I have been 
receiving." 


"Certainly. As long as you confined yourself to looking after your 
poor children, the Government thoroughly appreciated your work, 
but since you have taken to meddling with politics we are obliged 
to watch you." 


"All my life long," said Don Bosco, "I have made it my aim to keep 
out of politics; will you kindly tell me which of my actions you 
consider suspicious?" 


"The articles you write in the paper, the Armonia, the reactionary 
assemblies held in your house, and your correspondence with the 
enemies of the nation. 


"May I answer you as frankly as you have spoken to me?" said Don 
Bosco. "I know of no law which forbids me to write articles for the 
Armonia or any other paper; but, as a matter of fact, I can assure 
your Excellency that I have written no articles for any paper." 


"However much you deny it," said the Minister, "I can prove that 
many of the articles in that paper are yours." 


"I do not fear your proofs, Excellency, for they have no foundation," 
replied Don Bosco. 


"Do you mean to say that I am a liar?" 


"No. You only believe what you have been told; the blame lies with 
the people who willfully misrepresent the facts." 


"But Father, are you aware that in censuring my subordinates, you 
are censuring the Government itself?" 


"If your Excellency can prove me mistaken I will withdraw my 
statement." 


"A good citizen does not blame public authority." 


"I have no intention of blaming anyone. I am merely defending 
myself against false accusations - pure inventions of malicious men 
to deceive the authorities and to cause them to act unjustly and 
arbitrarily." 


Farini was amazed at Don Bosco's boldness. 


"You do not realize," he said, "that you are speaking to a Minister, 
who could send you to prison." 


"Your Excellency loves honor and justice too well to imprison an 
innocent citizen whose only aim is to do good to his neighbor." 


"Can you affirm on your conscience that no reactionary meetings 
have been held in your house, and that you do not keep up a 
political correspondence with the Jesuits, Archbishop Franzoni and 
the court of Rome?" 


Don Bosco assured him that such reports were false: he did not even 
know the Jesuits’ address, and his relations with the Archbishop and 
the Pope were those which every priest was bound to have with his 
ecclesiastical superiors. 


"We have proofs to the contrary," said Farini. 


"I have the right to ask for them to be produced," said Don Bosco, "I 
demand justice." 


At this moment the door opened and Count Cavour came in. Don 
Bosco was relieved, as the Count, though his opinions were those of 
Farini, had often befriended him. He poured out the whole story of 
the persecution and emphasized the harm it was doing to the 
Oratory. Cavour assured him that no harm was intended, but 
renewed the accusations of Farini. Don Bosco's principles and the 
spirit of his Institute were contrary to the politics of the 
Government. 


"I have lived for twenty years in Turin," said Don Bosco, "and I defy 
anyone to produce a line or word or act of mine against the 
Government." 


Come, come," said Farini, "you will never convince me that you 
share our ideas." 


"Would you carry tyranny so far as to punish a man for his private 
opinions?" exclaimed Don Bosco. "I can only re-affirm that I have 
never said or done anything that could lead anyone to consider me 


the enemy of the State. Furthermore, I have been doing my best to 
co-operate with the Government by bringing up destitute boys to 
earn an honest livelihood instead of becoming a danger to society 
and to the State. These are my politics - I have no others." 


The Ministers seemed impressed. They declared that in future Don 
Bosco would be left in peace to look after his children. They even 
asked for his prayers. 


But his trials were not yet over. After a little period of peace his 
enemies began again. On this occasion his chief opponents were 
Gatti, an official in the Ministry of Public Instruction, and Selmi, 
Chief Educational Officer for Turin. Their aim was to make him 
close his schools; and to obtain this result they accused him of 
employing professors who had no legal diploma. He was ordered by 
Selmi to send in a list of his teachers with their certificates. Don 
Bosco sent in their names and explained that they were taking 
means to obtain certificates by attending classes at the University of 
Turin. As the schools were for the benefit of poor boys, he said, he 
had been given authority by the Minister of Public Instruction to go 
on as he was doing for the present. Selmi refused to admit this plea, 
declaring that Don Bosco must at once produce certified teachers or 
close his schools. He appealed against this decision, but in vain. 
Finally it was suggested that he could at once present his masters 
for an examination as to their fitness to teach. But when Gatti 
found, to his disgust, that this proposal was welcomed, he resolved 
to find means to prevent their being admitted. Sure now that Gatti 
was determined to close the schools, Don Bosco proceeded to apply 
to Selmi, who had power to certify teachers for one year 
provisionally. 


Selmi received him with studied rudeness. After a long rigmarole 
against priests, the Pope, the Jesuits, Don Bosco himself and his 
schools, received by Don Bosco with smiling patience, he burst out, 
"I am angry, as you see, and yet you smile!" 


"What you say does not concern me." 


"Not concern you? Are you not Don Bosco, the famous Jesuit and 
teacher of Jesuits?" 


"No," said Don Bosco, "I am not, and I beg of you to give me a 
patient hearing." 


"What are these schools, for which you ask favors?" 


Don Bosco explained that they consisted of poor children from all 
over Italy who were being educated or being taught a trade, and 
that he had, together with the externs, over a thousand. 


"Who pays for keeping these boys?" 


"I receive no payment but what is given me in charity, and I have to 
work hard to obtain means to find it." 


Selmi calmed down. "I have been misinformed," he said. "But why 
are you so hostile to the Government?" 


Don Bosco declared that he had never shown a trace of hostility to 
the Government, that some of his best friends had been ministers, 

and that in earlier days the Government had approved and helped 
his work. 


The conversation continued, Selmi becoming more and more 
reasonable. Presently he asked Don Bosco to state what were his 
difficulties about submitting to the educational authorities 


I only asked for the present masters to be allowed to continue with 
their classes until they can obtain their certificates, was the answer, 
and Selmi at once gave the required permission. On receipt of their 
names, he said, he would send a formal certificate of approval. 


Don Bosco invited him to come and see the Oratory, and they 
parted with the utmost cordiality. 


Selmi kept his word, but Don Bosco had still Gatti to deal with, and 
Gatti declared that the masters in question could neither be allowed 
to continue to teach nor be admitted to the public examinations, as 
they had not attended the classes at the University regularly. Don 
Bosco pointed out that this was not true. 


"I cannot understand you," he said, "you first say that my teachers 
must undergo the public examination before they can be certified, 


and you now refuse them permission to go up for examination." 


That was said before the matter had been investigated," said Gatti, 
"It has now been decided otherwise." 


This looked more than a little like ill-will. 

"What am I to do?" asked Don Bosco. 

"You must engage certified professors at once." 

"But I cannot find them, and if I could, I could not pay them." 
"Then it only remains to close your schools." 


"For this year, at least, I can keep them open; next year I will see 
what can be done." 


"By whose authority can you keep the schools open?" 

"By that of the chief Education Officer." 

"Signor Selmi has no right to meddle in this affair." 

"But he has authorized my present teachers for this year." 
Don Bosco showed him the paper - Gatti raged. 

"He is an ignoramus and must be kept in his place," he said. 


"All I know," said Don Bosco, "is that for the scholastic affairs of the 
Province of Turin he is the authority to whom we must apply." 


He took his leave of Gatti and went to Selmi to report what had 
happened. Selmi was exceedingly angry. He told Don Bosco to go 
home in peace as it would be all right. 


Gatti and Selmi now began an abusive correspondence, while Don 
Bosco's teachers went on teaching. When the time came for their 
examination, a written refusal to admit them was sent to Don Bosco 
against which he immediately appealed. The result of this was a 
fresh visit of inspection which lasted two days. Everything went off 
well, and the Inspector declared himself completely satisfied with 


all that he had seen and heard. It was therefore a painful surprise 
when a few days later Don Bosco was informed that the extremely 
unfavorable report of the Inspector had confirmed the Ministry in 
their belief that the Oratory was a nest of sedition. Don Bosco, still 
undaunted, now paid a visit to Amati, the Minister of Public 
Instruction to whom the report had been sent. 


"What can I do for you, Father?" he asked. 


"I am being continually plagued by inquisitorial visits," said Don 
Bosco, "and I want to know why. I have always been loyal to the 
King." 


"Who are you?" 


"I am Don Bosco, Director of the Oratory of Saint Francis of Sales 
for the education and training of poor boys." 


"I hear that your establishment has degenerated into a school of 
reactionaries, disobedient to lawful authority; that is why I ordered 
a visit of inspection." 


"It has been going on for three years," said Don Bosco, "and it is a 
persecution rather than an inspection. The boys were even urged to 
disclose their inmost thoughts." 


"That was not the kind of inspection I ordered," said the Minister. 
He rang his bell and asked that both Gatti and the Inspector should 
be summoned. They came in, and, as it was dark, they sat down 
without noticing that Don Bosco was there. 


"What was the result of your visit to the Oratory?" asked the 
Minister turning to the Inspector. 


"As you will see from the report," was the reply, "a very evil 
influence is prevalent there." 


"What have you to report about the teaching?" 


"Just think, Excellency, there was not a portrait of the King in the 
house!" 


"What about the teaching?" repeated Amati with some impatience. 


"He has obtained a decree of approbation which allows the school 
to remain open for this year," said Gatti, "but we have every reason 
to hope that it will turn out to be illegal." 


"Supposing we hear what Don Bosco has to say about it," said the 
Minister, turning to where Don Bosco stood in the shadow. 


The two accomplices looked decidedly caught as he stepped 
forward. The Inspector who, after praising the Institute to the skies 
to Don Bosco's face, had written such an untrue report behind his 
back, hardly knew where to look, while Gatti, urging an 
engagement, beat a hasty retreat. 


"Speak out, Don Bosco," said Amati; and Don Bosco gave a full 
account of all he had had to suffer, ending with the assurance that 
there were no less than three portraits of the King in the house. 


"It amounts to a concealment of truth and a distortion of facts," he 
concluded, "which is calculated to entirely deceive the 
Government." 


It was easy enough to see where honesty lay. The Minister 
dismissed the Inspector curtly and turned to Don Bosco. 


"I have had a warning," he said, "to be careful in the choice of my 
subordinates, but I can't understand how all these mischievous 
reports got about. Is there any secret reason for them? If you will 
tell me, I might be able to help you." 


Don Bosco assured him that they were malicious inventions, 
disseminated by the enemies of religion; he devoted himself entirely 
to the welfare of his boys and his work in the prisons and the 
hospitals; and he thought he had been badly treated by those from 
whom he might have expected help and consideration. 


After a long and friendly conversation, Amati ended by assuring 
him that as long as he was Minister of Public Instruction Don Bosco 
could count on his help and protection. 


So, through much tribulation, peace came in the end. The 


Government at last realized that Don Bosco and men like him could 
combine the duties of a good Catholic with those of a loyal citizen. 
Moreover, Don Bosco had learned exactly what the new laws 
required, and was the first to send in his clerics and priests to the 
public examinations, in which his students scored a brilliant 
success. 


During these troublous times he must have often remembered the 
words of his mother: "When you begin to say Mass, you begin to 
carry the Cross." He had carried it all his life, but, no matter how 
heavy he had found it, he had never dragged it. He bore it bravely, 
shoulder-high, and as his life went on it grew heavier and pressed 
in different ways. Physical infirmities weighed upon a body that 
had been wholly used in the service of God. His sight began to fail, 
until in time all writing was forbidden him. He grew lame, 
persistent arthritis and affection of the spine bent his strong frame, 
but there was no question of giving in. While there was an ounce of 
life in him that could still be used in the service of souls, he would 
use it. The long hours in the confessional went on as before, at what 
cost to himself he alone knew. His family was growing up around 
him strong and helpful, and there was his right hand, his beloved 
Don Rua, always beside him to share a burden that was growing too 
heavy for his failing strength alone. He could look back on the years 
- on the work God had given him to do - with a song of praise and 
thanksgiving. Our Lady, Help of Christians had, as always, been 
faithful to the trust he had placed in her. 


"You have been burning the candle at both ends all your life," said a 
famous doctor, called in towards the end of his life to see what 
could be done. "Your body is like a worn-out coat that is absolutely 
threadbare. There is nothing for it but rest - complete rest." 


"That is the one remedy that is impossible," was the answer, "I have 
too much work to do." He would go on to the very end. While there 
were souls to be saved, there would be no rest for him. "We will rest 
in heaven," he had said once long ago to an anxious friend. When 
he could no longer stand, then he would no longer go. 


The Great Achievement 


In his rescue work among the destitute boys of Turin the equally 
urgent needs of the girls must have often struck Don Bosco. It struck 
others too, and both priests and laymen never ceased to urge him to 
found a Congregation of women on the same lines as the Salesian 
Order to do for destitute girls what they were doing for boys. 


The beginnings of this enterprise came about, one might almost say, 
by accident. On one of his frequent journeys it happened that Don 
Bosco met in the train Don Pestarino, the parish priest of Mornese, 
who in his little country district had inaugurated an association of 
young girls who wanted to devote themselves to the service of 
others without becoming nuns. The two men entered into 
conversation and began to talk about what was nearest to their 
hearts - their apostolic work. Don Bosco, who was immensely 
interested in the enterprise of Don Pestarino, put himself in touch 
with the little group of girls at Mornese, and never ceased to follow 
its development. Maria Mazzarello, a simple country girl who had 
been the first to join, fell ill a little later with a bad attack of 
typhoid fever which left her much less robust than she had been 
before. 


"I can no longer work in the vineyards/" she said one day to a 
friend, "I am thinking of serving an apprenticeship to the village 
tailor. I should then be able to teach the children to work as well as 
to save their souls." Her friend determined to join her; they agreed 
between themselves that they would set in every stitch for the love 
of God, and went to the church to ask a blessing on their enterprise. 
At the end of the year the two girls knew enough to begin to teach; 
they were joined by others and the country people began to send 
them their children. To save time and work they had their meals 
together, prayed together, and took up their abode in a house close 
to the church. They were visited periodically by Don Bosco, who, in 
1871, having asked counsel of the Pope as to the founding of the 
suggested Order for women and received unreserved approval, 
definitely made up his mind. 


On the 29th of January, 1872, feast of Saint Francis of Sales, the 


Community, twenty-seven in number, met in Chapter and elected 
their superior, Maria Mazzarello being chosen by a majority of 
fifteen. It only remained to give a name and a habit to the little 
company, but Don Bosco had named them already in his heart - 
they were to be the Daughters of Our Lady, Help of Christians. Nine 
years later Don Bosco removed them - now sixty-nine in number, to 
Nizza Monferrato, where they began to do for girls all the different 
things that the Salesians were doing for boys, plus a few others such 
as nurseries, hospitals, retreat houses for ladies, holiday homes and 
homes for working girls, besides taking charge of the cooking, 
laundry work and mending in most of the Salesian houses. In 1877 
they followed the Salesians to America, and in 1890 went to help 
them in their mission work in Patagonia and Brazil. Later the 
Mother House was moved to Turin where it was established close to 
that of the Salesians. 


But that is looking too far into the future: it is necessary to go back 
to the founding of the Salesian missions, a work so dear to Don 
Bosco. 


By 1875 he was sixty and had gone through an almost superhuman 
amount of work. It might have seemed to most men that he had 
earned his rest. Two large and ever-increasing Congregations of 
men and women had spread themselves over half Europe, and were 
laboring at all the causes that he had at heart. No not quite all. 
Twenty years earlier, one of his first disciples, coming into his 
room, found him lost in contemplation before a picture he had just 
hung on the wall. Who is it?" he asked. "A great missionary," was 
the reply, "Gabriel Perboyre, martyred a few years ago in China." 
The two stood before it in silence - a silence that was broken by a 
whisper from Don Bosco, apparently talking to himself, "Oh, if I had 
only a dozen priests after my own heart, we would start at once 
together." 


It may have been this very disciple, John Cagliero, who lay dying in 
1854, the year of the cholera epidemic in Turin. He had been one of 
the most zealous workers among the stricken, and the terrible 
attack of typhoid from which he was suffering was the direct 
outcome of his labors. Don Bosco, warned by the doctors that they 
could do nothing more for him, went to his bedside. 


"Come, John," he said, "do you want to live or go to heaven?" 
"To go to heaven," was the prompt answer. 


"Well, you won't - not this time; Our Blessed Lady is going to cure 
you. You will recover, you will be a priest, and one day, breviary in 
hand, you will go - far - far away." 


The eyes of Don Bosco seemed to be looking wonderingly into the 
future as if he saw many things - and strange. It was not till several 
years later that he confessed what he had seen. Over the pillow 
where that dear son was lying, there fluttered a dove with a branch 
of olive in its beak, which it drew gently once or twice across the 
boy's lips. In the distance hovered a group of Indians, from which 
two gigantic warriors, one black-skinned, the other red, detached 
themselves to bend over the dying boy, as if listening eagerly for his 
failing breath. The dove foreshadowed the pouring out of the Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit on John Cagliero at his consecration as bishop; 
the warriors were to be the sheep of his flock. 


Sixteen years later another of these wonderfully prophetic dreams 
of Don Bosco confirmed the earlier vision. It seemed to him that he 
was in a wild savage land, bounded in the distance by a range of 
high mountains. This country - which he saw with extraordinary 
vividness - was peopled with half- naked savages of ferocious 
aspect. Some were racing, some hunting, others fighting with each 
other or with European soldiers, others carried impaled on their 
spears bleeding fragments of flesh. Presently there appeared in the 
distance a group of men whom Don Bosco recognized as 
missionaries. They approached the natives in a friendly manner but 
were immediately attacked, killed and hacked into pieces to an 
accompaniment of wild howls and yells. Don Bosco was wondering 
whether it would ever be possible to convert such a race as this, 
when he was aware of another band approaching. Amongst these he 
was able to discern a few familiar faces, for they were Salesians. He 
would have beckoned to them to warn them to go back, fearing that 
they would meet the same fate as their predecessors, when, to his 
great astonishment, the wild men began to show signs of 
friendliness. They laid down their arms and welcomed the new 
arrivals as if they were pleased to see them. In a little while the 
savages were gathered round the missionaries listening to their 


teachings and learning their prayers like little children. Later again 
they were saying the rosary all together and singing the hymns of 
the Church with such vigor and enthusiasm that Don Bosco awoke, 
to find himself in his own bed. "I knew then," he said, "that one day 
my sons would be at work in the mission fields, but I often asked 
myself the question where, and who are these wild men to whom 
they will preach the Faith?" 


The answer came in 1874 when the Archbishop of Buenos Ayres 
offered him the evangelization of the wilder regions of South 
America, Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, when he immediately 
realized that these were the people of his dream. 


In December, 1875, John Cagliero, the little lad whom Don Bosco 
had picked up in one of his visits to Castelnuovo, his own country, 
and had brought back to the Oratory to be educated under his own 
eyes, was consecrated Bishop in the great Church of Mary, Help of 
Christians. As the new bishop came down from the sanctuary, the 
first person he met was his old mother, aged eighty-eight, just such 
another as Margaret Bosco. The little old lady disappeared almost 
entirely in the arms of her tall son, whose newly acquired episcopal 
dignity did not forbid a thoroughly filial embrace. Cagliero then 
turned to Don Bosco who stood awaiting him, bareheaded. His 
consecrated hands were hidden under his vestments, for he had not 
allowed even his mother to kiss the episcopal ring. Don Bosco made 
an effort to possess himself of it, but Monsignor Cagliero gave him 
no time. Father and son were in each other s arms, both weeping 
tears of joy. It was he who was chosen to lead the first little band of 
Salesian missionaries - ten in number, a mere handful of men to 
evangelize a country as large as France twice over, plus Belgium. 
But they were all Don Bosco could spare at the moment, and they 
were full of zeal. 


Don Bosco went with them to Genoa and stayed with them till the 
ship set sail. 


"Think of nothing but souls," he said to them as he sent them off, 
"and make no account of all the rest. Be very kind to children, the 
sick, the old and the wretched. Submit loyally in all things to your 
ecclesiastical and civil superiors. Trust in the power of the Holy 
Eucharist and our Blessed Lady. Do what you can, and leave the rest 


to God." 


Year by year, slowly and steadily, the number of missionaries 
increased. It was not easy work. All the obstacles of a savage and 
pagan race had to be gradually overcome; the Redskins were fierce 
and cruel by nature, though not without fine qualities. In twenty 
years the whole Patagonia had been won for Christ, and the great 
vicariate of Magellan, Pampa and Patagonia established. 


When Don Bosco was in France in 1883 he spoke to the 
Geographical Society of Lyons on the subject of Patagonia and the 
work that was being done there. His descriptions were so vivid and 
his information so exact that they asked him how he could have 
possibly obtained it without being on the spot. He showed some 
confusion and hesitated for a moment. "All I have told you is true," 
he said evasively. He had simply related what he had seen in one of 
his dreams. 


The missionaries now began to look further afield, towards the 
Asiatic tribes of the Equator, far beyond the bounds of civilization. 
In 1895, under a Salesian bishop, another great Vicariate took 
shape, that of Mendez and Gualaquiza. 


A year earlier the sons of Don Bosco had penetrated into the heart 
of Brazil, among the widely-dispersed Indian tribes who were still 
pagan. After twenty years of arduous labor they had succeeded in 
forming the Prelature of Araguazawith another Salesian bishop at 
its head. The Apostolic Prefecture of Rio Negro followed. Within ten 
years they were in Paraguay, where such magnificent work had 
been done by the Jesuits - and destroyed, working among the 
marches of Gran Chaco. 


It looks as if the evangelization of the Indians was to be the great 
work of the Salesian Order, an arduous task, but one for which 
there was urgent need. Other races had conquered their lands, but 
few had troubled about their souls - outside that gallant band of 
Jesuit missionaries who had suffered martyrdom after unspeakable 
tortures in the early days of French colonization in Canada. Driven 
farther and farther into the wilds at the approach of the conquerors, 
robbed of their heritage, learning from the white man degradation 
rather than civilization, they had sore need of the consolations of 


the Faith. 


Yet the work of the Salesians was not to stop there. In 1911 the 
Salesians of Belgium were asked by their Government to establish 
themselves in the province of Katanga in the Belgian Congo. So 
fruitful was their work that fourteen years later their mission field 
was raised to the rank of an Apostolic Prefecture - that of High 
Luapula. 


There remained China - the first dream of Don Bosco. In 1920 the 
Apostolic Vicariate of Shiu Chow was founded in central China and 
offered to the zeal of the Salesians. In the same year they took over 
the Apostolic Prefecture of Assam, and eight years later the diocese 
and archdiocese of Krishnagar and Malacca. The original ten who 
had set out for Patagonia had grown in the course of years to over 
two thousand, counting the nuns of Our Lady, Help of Christians 
who had joined them two years after their arrival. Four years after 
the raising of this first mission field to the rank of an Apostolic 
Vicariate, Don Bosco died, but he had foreseen it all in a dream. 
"This is the harvest reserved for the Salesians," he had been told, as 
he saw before him the great districts of South America that were 
still pagan. Three years later, in 1886, it was the beautiful 
Shepherdess of his earlier dreams who showed him vast lands in 
Africa and China where his sons were to penetrate, carrying with 
them the gift of the Faith. "Too great a field, too great," he had said, 
thinking of the poverty of his little army. "No," she had said, "be at 
rest; not your sons only, but the sons of your sons and their sons 
after them will carry on the work." Dreams were not his only 
consolation. Great was his joy when he was told that John Cagliero, 
that son of his predilection, was returning home after thirteen years 
spent in the mission field, and not alone. Hardly was that joyous 
meeting over when the door opened, and a little Indian girl from 
Tierra del Fuego trotted in. Kneeling at Don Bosco's feet, she looked 
at him affectionately. "Father," she said, "I thank you with all my 
heart for sending your missionaries for my salvation and that of my 
people." It was one of the happiest moments of Don Bosco's life. 


Weary and ailing as he was, he yet managed in 1886 to take a 
journey to Spain to visit the Spanish houses of the Order and his 
many friends. Fie was received with the greatest enthusiasm - a 


welcome worthy of a king. The same streams of visitors, the same 
crowds fighting to get near him as in France. People of all classes 
sat by the roadside where he was to pass, waiting for a blessing or a 
touch of his hand or garments. Towards the end of his visit they 
made him stand in the balcony and bless the crowds that streamed 
past in the street below. And the same wonders repeated 
themselves. A young girl of fifteen whose right leg and hand were 
completely twisted was brought to him. Don Bosco blessed her. 
"Just walk," he said, and she did it, opening and shutting the hand 
that she had never been able to move. A mother with her three 
children asked him to bless them and to pray that they might 
always be faithful to Christ. He gave them a long look, and raised 
his eyes to heaven. "These two big boys will be religious," he said, 
"and the baby will be for me." In 1900 the "baby," now grown up, 
became a Salesian; his two brothers had been for some time in 
religion. 


In 1887 Don Bosco was in Rome for the consecration of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, where he said Mass at our Lady's altar. The 
Mass was long, for the holy old man was weeping tears of joy all 
through it. His secretary asked him why, since the completed 
church was the glorious end of a great effort. "Because," said the 
saint, "I had all the time before my eyes that first dream that was 
the key to my whole life - those boys like wild beasts, that heavenly 
Shepherdess transformed them into lambs, her injunctions to me: 
'By kindness and gentleness you must win them.' And one word 
above all was ringing in my ears, her answer when I begged her to 
give me the key to what I saw: 'One day, in God's good time, you 
will understand.' That was sixty years ago, and I understand today." 


There in the Eternal City as he offered the Holy Sacrifice in the 
church of his prayers and his labors, the whole field of his life's 
work lay open before him, and he understood. 


He understood, too, that his work was nearly over. He walked no 
longer but rather dragged himself along, leaning on the arm of one 
of his sons. The heart and will alone remained full of life, and they 
belonged, as they always had done, to his children. 


"Do you know what | ask for you?" he wrote to them from Rome, 
"that you may believe and act as I have taught you to do. Some day 


you will learn what a privilege it is to be in a Salesian house. I tell 
you that if a boy or young man comes into one of our houses, Our 
Lady, Help of Christians takes him under her very special 
protection. Let me have the joy of knowing you are faithful; the 
time is near when I shall leave you and pass into my eternity." 


In the November of 1887, after a retreat at Valsalice in Turin at 
which he had insisted on being present, in spite of his growing 
weakness, he said a few words of farewell which they only 
understood later. "Now that it has been decided that the 
scholasticate for the philosophy of our young religious is to be here, 
we shall see you more often, shall we not?" they asked. "Yes, I shall 
come here, I shall remain here as guardian," and he looked at the 
stairway which led from the terrace to the great courtyard. Four 
months later, they were digging his grave on that very spot. As he 
said himself, he might go now; others had been formed to take his 
place. The Salesian Congregation counted thirty-eight houses in 
Europe and twenty-six in America. On the morrow Don Bosco was 
to give the habit to four new disciples, two Poles, one Frenchman 
and an Englishman. 


One of the last visits he paid was to the nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
driven out of the country by the anti-religious Government in 1848. 
In 1884 they had returned as Don Bosco had prophesied they 
would, and had opened a new house at Valsalice, close to the 
Salesians. As their arrival coincided with the consecration of the 
great church of Our Lady, Help of Christians, they had dedicated 
their convent to the Blessed Virgin under that title and had placed it 
under her powerful protection. 


A month later he could no longer say Mass, even in his private 
Oratory, but that December brought him a last great joy. A new 
band of missionaries - the twelfth since 1875, was about to depart 
for Quito, and Don Bosco, leaning on his secretary, came to the 
church to hear the sermon and to bless the new apostles. Scarcely 
had they gone when Monsignor Cagliero arrived from America, a 
journey undertaken with the greatest difficulty. During a visitation 
of his diocese, riding in the Cordilleras, he had had a terrible fall, 
breaking two ribs and bringing him to death's door. Through the 
dangerous illness that followed he had never given up hope, for it 


seemed to him that he heard continually a voice that said: "Go to 
Turin to be with Don Bosco at his death." 


On the evening of that day Don Bosco was for the last time with his 
sons in the community refectory; one by one all the little joys of 
family life were to be denied him. 


For forty years he had given every morning to the blessing, 
comforting, helping and advising of all who came to see him - and 
they were many. To within a month of his death he kept up this 
practice, no matter how much it cost him in pain and weariness. A 
friend who came to see him during these days chronicles his 
astonishment at finding in an old man who was almost dying so 
vivid and sympathetic an interest in every trouble or difficulty of 
his visitors. "The keen sword of the spirit has worn out the sheath, 
but what strength of soul still in that feeble body!" Although he had 
been obliged some years before to give up the long morning 
confessions, he still continued to hear them on two evenings a 
week, but soon this too, proved too much for his failing strength. 
On the 17th of December, a little more than a month before his 
death, they told him that some thirty of his boys, old enough to be 
thinking seriously of their future life, were begging to see him. They 
had been told that he was too unwell, but they still persisted. When 
his secretary went to Don Bosco with their message, he hesitated, 
but only for a moment. "Let them in," he said, "it will be for the last 
time." And when the secretary, very unwilling, urged the pain and 
weariness under which the old man was almost sinking, "it will be 
the last time," he repeated, "tell them to come." He had spoken the 
truth, those were the last confessions that he heard. 


During those last days of suffering, the thought of the Missions was 
continually in his mind. 


"Tell everyone," he said to Mgr. Cagliero, "that to come to the help 
of the Missions is an infallible way to obtain from Our Lady the 
graces that we desire." "Remind so-and-so not to forget the Missions, 
and I will not forget him and his." 


"Don't be afraid," he said again in one of those flashes of insight that 
were peculiar to him; "you will go to Africa, from end to end - to 
Asia, to Mongolia, and farther still. Wherever you go preach 


devotion to our Lady. If you only knew how many souls she will 
bring to God through the means of the Salesian Congregation!" 


And only four days before his death in one last burst of energy he 
whispered to Bishop Cagliero, kneeling beside his bed, "Save many 
souls on the Missions." "I shall always remember," he said on 
another occasion, "what our co-operators have done for the 
Missions." 


The Union of Salesian Co-operators, founded in 1876, was another 
instance of Don Bosco's indefatigable zeal. Everyone who was ready 
to help in any way in the salvation of souls, men or women, no 
matter of what age or rank in life, might belong to it. It had its first 
beginning in the devoted little group of men and women who 
united to help Don Bosco in his early work at Valdocco. His keen 
insight realized that there were cases and situations where the help 
of a lay man or woman might be more efficacious than that of a 
priest, where one might prepare the way for the other. The lay 
apostolate, for which there is so much need in these days, was in 
Don Bosco's mind when he drew up the rules for his Co-operators 
who were to be so powerful an aid to him in all his enterprises. 
Some could help by prayer, others by alms, others by the gifts and 
talents, small or great as they happened to be, generously given; 
others, and these not the least precious, could help by pain, 
weariness and suffering generously borne and offered in union with 
the suffering of their Lord upon the Cross. In all works, merits and 
enterprises of the Order, the Co-operators were to have their share; 
they belong to the family. 


The whole of Italy, one might almost say the whole world, was 
praying that Don Bosco might be left a little longer in the world. 
The house was besieged by crowds eager for news of the invalid. A 
noble lady of Turin calling to hear the latest bulletin, was presented 
by the porter with the daily paper, which announced an 
amelioration. "Oh, tell him to get well," she said, bursting into tears, 
"and give him this," and she thrust a well-filled purse into the 
porter's hand. 


As for the invalid himself, he was peacefully waiting for the end. 


"Tell me just how it is going," he said to the doctors, "you know I 


am not afraid. I am quite ready and quite content." 
"Do they know in the house, how ill Iam?" he asked his secretary. 


"Yes, Don Bosco, not only in this house but in all our houses, and 
they are all praying." 


"For my recovery? It will not be. I am passing to my eternity." 


"I am longing to go to heaven," he said on another occasion, "for 
there I shall be able to do something for my children. Here I can no 
longer work for them." 


The doctors said frankly that there was no hope. "His life has been 
sapped by labors above his strength," they said; "there is no real 
illness; the lamp is going out for want of oil." 


No one knew it better than Don Bosco himself. He begged all who 
came to see him to help him to "save his poor soul." 


"What, my dear Don Bosco," said Cardinal Alimonda, "you surely do 
not fear death, you who have so often prepared others and bidden 
them hold themselves ready?" 


"I have said it to others, your Eminence, and now I need that others 
should say it to me." 


On the 3rd of December he received the last Sacraments. "Pray for 
me, all of you," he said to the priests gathered round his bed, "that I 
may receive my Lord as He should be received; my mind is not 
clear. In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum vteum." 
Monsignor Cagliero, bearing the Sacred Host, approached him, 
hardly able to control his tears... . 


In spite of weakness and suffering, he retained his presence of mind 
and cheery spirit. After a spell of weakness that reduced him to a 
state of temporary unconsciousness, sometimes of long duration, he 
would begin to speak of the affairs of the Congregation with a 
lucidity and intelligence that astonished those about him, no less 
than did his unvarying smile. One day he would make a witty verse 
on the incapacity of his legs. "Put it all on the bill," he said to one of 
his sons who had the privilege of lifting him from one couch to 


another, "I will settle it all with a lump sum - at the end." And 
another day, even when he was fighting for breath, "don't any of 
you know of a bellows factory?" 


"But why?" they asked, rather at a loss. 


"Why? To place an order for two new lungs; mine are not worth a 
cent between them." 


"I am afraid we are causing you much suffering," they said once, 
when they had moved him from one bed to another. "Oh, that goes 
without saying," he said with a smile, and he kept that smile till the 
end. One thing only brought a cloud over his serenity - his father's 
heart ached at the thought of the separation from those he loved. 
"The only sacrifice I shall have to make," he said, "is leaving you." 


"Take from the pocket of my soutane my purse and my pocket- 
book," he said one day towards the end, "and give them to Don Rua, 
I want to die as poor as I have lived." But the thought of their 
poverty hurt him. "My children are still asking for bread," he said, 
"and I can no longer beg for them. Those who want to help them 
must not wait for me to come." 


One night when Don Rua and Monsignor Cagliero were kneeling at 
his bedside he gave them his last message for all his sons. "Live 
together as brothers, love each other, bear with each other. The 
protection of Our Lady, Help of Christians, will be always with 
you." On New Year's Eve, when Don Rua asked him what memento 
he would like to give to his children, "Devotion to our Blessed Lady 
and frequent Communion," he said - the two great means of holiness 
of life that he had spent his days in inculcating. Even in moments of 
delirium his soul spoke. "Pray!" he cried one night, just before his 
death, "pray, but with faith - with living faith! Courage, courage! 
Onward, ever onward!" 


His last words, spoken with calm lucidity and from his heart, were 
for his dear boys. "Tell them that I shall wait for them all in 
Paradise," he said. "Frequent Communion and devotion to Our Lady 
will be their safeguard." "When I can speak no more," he said to his 
secretary, "and someone comes to ask my blessing, lift up my hand 
and make with it the sign of the Cross. I will make the intention." 


They gathered all round his bed in mute agony, waiting for the end. 
The crucifix was on his breast and the white stole across his feet. 
One by one they passed, kissing the thin hand that lay outside the 
coverlet. 


"Don Bosco," said Monsignor Cagliero, "we your sons are here. We 
ask your pardon for all the pain we may at any time have caused 
you. As a sign of forgiveness give us once more your blessing. I will 
guide your hand." They bent to receive it with breaking hearts as 
Monsignor Cagliero lifted the paralysed hand and made the sign of 
the Cross. The agony began: "Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I give you my 
heart and my soul," prayed Monsignor Cagliero. At half-past-four 
Don Bosco gave a gentle sigh and ceased to breath. Poor in life, he 
was poor in death. The Oratory with its eight hundred mouths to 
feed, on the very day he died was obliged to beg the baker to give 
the daily bread on credit. 


The Spread of the Work 


They buried him in the center of the great stairway leading from 
the courtyard to the terrace, in the very place he had pointed out 
four months before. They laid the coffin in the grave and Monsignor 
Cagliero, his missionary Bishop, spoke. "Even as the first Christians 
gained at the tombs of the martyrs strength for the last fight, so will 
people come to this grave to seek light and strength, energy, 
rectitude of life and devotion to all great causes." 


Well might his sons be proud of such a Father. He was dead, but his 
work lived on. In heaven he heard the prayers of the multitude that 
continued to appeal to him for help in all kinds of trouble and 
distress, and the marvelous answers went on as they had done when 
he was alive. He was already by general acclaim, a saint, when two 
years later the preliminaries of his cause began in Turin. He had 
been dead only twenty- one years when Pius X declared him 
Venerable and in 1929 he was beatified by Pius XI. "In all the years 
that I have been attached to the Vatican," said Archbishop Salotti, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, "never have I witnessed such scenes as I have witnessed 
today. What will the crowds be like when Don Bosco is canonized?" 
That question was answered on Easter Sunday, 1934. Eighty 
thousand people from all over the world were present within the 
great church of Saint Peter's and innumerable thousands packed the 
great Square outside, through which Pius XI, with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, had himself borne, that those who could not get in 
to the Basilica might not be disappointed. Never was the banner of 
Saint hailed with such deafening applause as was the picture of 
Saint John Bosco, as it moved with slow solemnity through the 
middle of the immense crowded nave. The great lights on pillar and 
dado - everywhere - made one think of the Saint in his actual 
dwelling- place in heaven's glowing light and glory. "God gave him 
largeness of heart as the sand on the sea-shore," wrote the Pope of 
the Saint. 


"Don Bosco came among us," he said in his audience to the 
Salesians, "to render to the Divine Redeemer all that is owing to 
Him; from Him all that remains of good in the world - even a half- 


pagan world - takes its rise. All that remains of good civilization 
comes from the Cross, from the Heart and Blood of the Redeemer, 
and on this account it is still a Christian civilization. The Redeemer 
Himself has told us what should be the fruit of all His work of 
Redemption - the continuation of that Redemption itself. Don Bosco 
says to you today: 'Live the Christian life as we have lived it and 
taught it.' Don Bosco's love of the Redeemer became love of the 
souls which He has redeemed at the price of His Precious Blood, 
and he points out to you the great and powerful help on which you 
must count to carry out that love of Christ which translates itself 
into love for souls. Mary, Help of Christian, is your inheritance. One 
of the most precious fruits of the Redemption is the Motherhood of 
Mary. It is the Divine Redeemer Who has given us Mary as our 
universal Mother. Here is a help which has no limitations to its 
power - Mary, our Mother, who desires nothing more than to lend 
her aid to the good works which we desire to do for the glory of 
God and the good of souls." 


The Church had bestowed the greatest honor it could confer on the 
little peasant boy of Becchi; it remained for the State to do the 
same, both in Rome and Turin. The Crown Prince of Italy was 
present at the Canonization as the representative of the King. In the 
bitterest days of Italy's anti-clericalism Don Bosco had stood like a 
link between Catholicism and the State. It was therefore fitting that 
there should be a great civic gathering in the Capitol of Rome at 
which the highest dignitaries of Church and State were present and 
at which Count de Vecchi, concluding an eloquent speech, made a 
remark very apposite of our own day. He referred to the part Don 
Bosco had played as mediator between Church and State and 
concluded by saying that Don Bosco was "one more proof that the 
greatest diplomat is the man of prayer - a lesson which the world 
has still to learn today." 


It has already been mentioned that the Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
invited Don Bosco to evangelize Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. In 
the spring of that same year, 1874, the Saint met Father John 
Bertazzi whom the Bishop of Savannah had sent from the United 
States to Rome in search of priests. Don Bosco took the matter of a 
Seminary and a Vocational School in Savannah, Georgia, very 
seriously, for he discussed the project with Pius IX in March 1874. 


It must have been made clear to Don Bosco that it was not God's 
will so he put the subject aside for the time being. 


Twenty-two years after the first Salesian mission band set out from 
Genoa, a group headed by Father Raphael Piperni set out from the 
same port but with San Francisco, California, as their goal. The 
English steamship, Werra, brought the first Salesians to New York 
on February 14, 1897. After two days in New York they went West 
and arrived at the City of the Golden Gate on March 12th. The very 
next day they visited Archbishop Riordan who had invited Don Rua 
to send him Salesians. In true American fashion he gave them all 
the parochial faculties in a moment, and sent them out to take 
charge of the only Italian parish in the city - Saint Peter and Paul's. 


Things move quickly in California. The Salesians did not lag. In less 
than three months they started to build the Church of Corpus 
Christi in another section of the City. The Portuguese in Oakland 
needed help and the result was the Salesian Fathers taking care of 
the Parish of Saint Joseph in 1902 and Mary Help of Christians in 
1927. Finally, Don Bosco's Salesians took over Saint Patrick's Parish 
in Los Angeles. Each of these parishes, to be sure, was a center of 
boy activity. Men who have reached the heights in the world of 
sports as well as of professions and the priesthood boast of being 
Salesian boys from Saint Peter and Paul's Parish in which Father 
Piperni and his confreres began to work in 1897. 


The Salesian Schools in California, although started much later than 
the parishes, are making equal progress. At Watsonville the 
Salesians have a boarding school for boys; at Richmond a House of 
Studies for young Westerners who want to follow the adventurous 
life of the Apostle of Youth. Bellflower, a town near Los Angeles, 
can boast of the newest Salesian School. 


The direct descent from Don Bosco has not yet died out. There still 
works in San Francisco - in Corpus Christi Parish and in the House 
of Studies at Richmond - a priest who knew Don Bosco. The Rev. 
Patrick O'Grady as a boy studied at Don Bosco's Oratory in 
Valdocco. At first he had other intentions, but like many other lads 
he was swayed by the saintly power of Don Bosco. For more than 
sixty years Father O'Grady spread Don Bosco's work in Argentina, 
Switzerland, Malta, Ireland, and Australia. Now he comes to spend 


his last days in California. Father O'Grady still does a full days work 
and, like Don Bosco, he will not retire, but die at the post of duty. 


The French liner La Touraine entered the port of New York on 
November 28, 1898. Amongst the passengers were three Salesians 
(one of them. Father Ernest Coppo is now Bishop Coppo) whom 
Archbishop Corrigan was glad to see, for he had been insisting on 
their coming for a number of years. With the help of Monsignor 
Edwards, Father Coppo hired a few rooms at 315 East 12th Street, 
New York and they were able to inaugurate their little House on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception. Father Coppo wondered at first 
how he could house the crowds for the opening ceremony. When 
the day came, however, the magnificent total of nine arrived. Now 
a Parish Church and School care for many thousands. How similar 
are the humble beginnings of all God's works! 


On May 1, 1902 Archbishop Corrigan entrusted the church and 
school of the Transfiguration at Mott Street to the Salesians. It is set 
in the oriental atmosphere of New York's Chinatown. It is one of the 
landmarks of the city. Besides being a place of interest to sightseers, 
it is an efficacious medium for the exercise of great good. In the 
year 1903 the Salesians opened their first school at Troy, New York. 
In 1908 property was purchased at Hawthorne and the new 
Columbus School replaced that of Troy. From Hawthorne was 
founded the Don Bosco Preparatory School in Ramsey, New Jersey, 
to provide for Polish-American youth. The parish of Mahwah was 
then taken over by the Salesians for the Polish people of the district. 
Don Bosco Preparatory School, besides counting amongst its alumni 
men successful in every walk of life, has also the honor of being one 
of the oldest Salesian Schools in the United States. 


The Salesian Sisters, or the Daughters of Mary Help of Christians, to 
give them their full title, entered the field of American education in 
1908. Since then their progress has been rapid and their success 
encouraging. 1911, 1912, and 1913 saw the Salesians begin work in 
Paterson, New Jersey; Port Chester, New York; and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 


In 1917 the main building of Columbus School at Hawthorne was 
destroyed by fire and the Salesians, through the kindness of the late 
Cardinal Farley, found temporary refuge at Williamsbridge, New 


York City. From there they moved to the magnificent property 
overlooking Echo Bay upon which has since been built the Salesian 
High School of New Rochelle. In 1926 a boarding school for boys of 
the elementary grades was opened in Goshen, New York. In May of 
that year, because of the rapid growth of the Salesian work in 
California and the Western States, a decree was issued establishing 
the new Western Province. 


Now that the Salesian work was well established in the East and 
West it was time to think of the South as Don Bosco had thought of 
it in 1874. Due to the charity of a good American lady, November 
1928 saw the opening of Mary Help of Christians School for orphan 
boys in Tampa, Florida. The work was practically doubled on its 
tenth anniversary when a building the size of the original was 
added together with a printing press and shops for the boys. This 
addition was due also to the charity of a good gentleman who, by 
the way, was a non-Catholic. Hope Haven near New Orleans was 
taken charge of by the Salesians in 1933. Hope Haven is a school of 
arts and trades; it is a Salesian work "par excellence." With these 
two schools and orphanages there is every reason to predict a bright 
future for Don Bosco in the South. 


An adequate seminary for the increasing number of Salesian 
aspirants was an urgent necessity. To provide for this need the Don 
Bosco Seminary at Newton, New Jersey was solemnly dedicated on 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception 1928. In less than ten years 
this Seminary was recognized as a College by the Board of 
Education of the State of New Jersey. The Don Bosco College and 
Seminary now comprises three separate units: a High School for 
aspirants to the Salesian Society; the Novitiate for High School 
graduates who are making a trial of the Salesian life; and the 
College proper for young professed members of the Society. The 
Salesian students and novices have grown to such an extent that 
expansion is now as much a necessity as was the modest beginning 
in 1928. Another unit of Don Bosco College which is very active 
during the summer months is Camp Don Bosco, an ideal summer 
place for boys of the neighboring cities. The Camp is, as it were, a 
training ground in boys activity for the young Salesian Brothers and 
Scholastics. 


In Palestine at Bethlehem, Beitgemal, Cremisan, there are many 
difficulties to block the way of the agricultural and trade schools 
inaugurated there by the Salesians. The natives have no inclination 
to work, either on the land or elsewhere. However, the Salesians 
have introduced up-to-date methods in agriculture and are 
endeavouring to inspire the boys with a real and practical love for 
the land. Travellers in Palestine should not fail to visit the beautiful 
Salesian Church at Nazareth, dedicated to the Boyhood of Christ; in 
the Institute attached to it native orphans are trained in carpentry 
and other trades. 


There is another agricultural school at the Salesian mission at 
Luapala, in the Belgian Congo, where at Kiniama they have made a 
clearing in the vast forest, and thereby hangs a tale. Not very long 
ago there arrived at Kiniama an English family, consisting of father, 
mother, and three sons. They had come down from the Transvaal, 
and were travelling towards Lobito, where they proposed to embark 
for England. But it was the rainy season and roads were impassable; 
they accordingly took refuge at the mission, where a building had 
been erected for such visitors. They received a hospitable welcome 
though they were non- Catholics and were greatly interested in 
what they saw. It was the eve of Ash Wednesday and the native 
Christians were pouring in from all parts of the mission; at the 
evening instruction the great church was a forest of black heads. 
The guests were invited to come, if they cared to. They did, and 
stood watching the worshippers, who knelt motionless, praying 
with all their hearts, wonderfully impressed by their earnestness. 
The strangers came every evening to listen to the hymns and 
prayers of the congregation and to the following instruction. On 
Saint Joseph's Day, March 19th, twenty-five of the pupils of the 
mission school were to be baptized; the guests asked if they might 
again be present. They were warned that it was to be the full 
liturgical ceremony followed by High Mass, and that it would take 
probably about two hours, but were not daunted. The twenty-five 
catechumens stood in a large circle, clad all in white, and during 
the High Mass that concluded the ceremony they received their 
Lord for the first time in Holy Communion. The guests were deeply 
moved. The next day, when the Superior was in class with his 
newly-baptized pupils, he saw the father of the English family 
walking about outside, evidently worried. He spoke to him through 


the open window. "They are very happy now," said his guest, 
looking enviously at the beaming black faces. "Very happy," replied 
the priest, gravely. The Englishman turned hastily away, but the 
same evening there came a knock at the Superior's door. There he 
stood with his wife. They began to talk of the wonderful ceremony 
at which they had been present the day before. "But there were two 
missing." said the husband. "Two missing?" queried the priest, 
puzzled. "Yes, my wife and myself," was the reply. It transpired that 
the speaker had followed a course of instruction during the war, 
with the intention of being received into the Church but had never 
gone further. The three children had been baptized by a convert 
aunt ten years before, on the eve of their departure for South Africa; 
what had been witnessed during their stay at the mission had done 
the rest. On Wednesday in Holy Week, after an intensive course of 
instruction, they were baptized and on Holy Thursday the whole 
family went to Holy Communion together. The beautiful offices of 
Holy Week, carried out in their fullness in that great church full of 
natives, put the coping stone on their devotion. 


The Salesian missions in China suggest the names of two who were 
the first to set forth to that country, Father Ludovic Olive and Mer. 
Louis Versiglia. Father Olive made his profession in the Salesian 
Order in 1888, when Don Bosco, in one of his flashes of prophetic 
insight, foretold his life and death in China. In 1904 he set sail with 
a group of companions, landing at Macao, near Canton, where they 
at once set to work to study the language and the customs of the 
people. They began their mission with an orphanage for abandoned 
children, so necessary in that country, but a few years later, owing 
to anti-clerical propaganda from Portugal, were obliged to close 
their house. The Bishop now sent them to Wang, near Teung Shan, 
where a population of a million pagans offered to Father Olive the 
apostolate he had longed for. Unfortunately there was one 
impediment to his zeal - the almost insurmountable difficulty he 
found in mastering the language. However he was always the first 
to laugh when he said something quite different from what he had 
intended to say; his imposing presence, unvarying patience and 
gentleness, together with a most winning smile, went a long way in 
his favor, and he was instrumental in bringing many souls to God. 
Many too, were the young men he sent to the seminary of Macao to 
study for the priesthood. The Chinese called him "Father Ho." 


More than once he fell into the hands of brigands and pirates and 
was horribly ill-treated. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination he was at Sancian, where the great missionary, Saint 
Francis Xavier, died. "To be in this hallowed spot," he wrote, "gives 
me new strength and new desire to work for Christ and for souls. It 
was about this time that the Vicar Apostolic of Canton divided his 
huge diocese and gave a large part of it to the Salesians. They had 
now an independent mission of their own. At Nan Yung, to which 
district Father Olive was appointed, his arrival might have ended in 
a tragedy. Fighting between the natives resulted in an attack on the 
mission, which would have probably been burnt down with 
everybody in it, had not the authorities in Pekin opportunely 
intervened. There was a village in the district where no missionary 
had dared to penetrate since the natives, who had a bad name, had 
murdered the last one sent to them. Father Olive decided that it was 
just the place for him, and set out for it accompanied by his 
terrified native catechist, who was sure they were both going to 
their death. And indeed it looked like it. Both men were 
immediately surrounded by a threatening crowd, several of whom 
were making the sinister gesture which means "cut off his head." 
"Did I not tell you?" whispered the trembling catechist, but Father 
Ho only smiled at the scowling crowd. "Tell me," he said pleasantly, 
addressing the most savage ruffian in the crowd, "the story of the 
missionary whom you killed." This was so unexpected that they 
began to do so, putting the murdered man of course in the wrong. 
Father Olive listened, without comment, merely telling them when 
they had finished, that he had come to them in the sole desire to do 
them good. The whole village, and several others, turned out to 
look at him, and he spoke to them so simply and kindly with that 
wonderful smile of his, that remorse and the grace of God touched 
their hearts and a fruitful apostolate began. In 1919 he went to 
Macao to make his retreat, a long and weary journey made on foot 
through mountainous country. On the way back he turned aside to 
visit some of his old flock at Yeung Shan, in particular an influential 
old pagan whom he had nearly succeeded in converting. While 
there he was attacked by typhoid fever and taken to Canton. But his 
weary body, worn out with hardship and suffering, could offer no 
resistance to the disease, and he died, offering his death to God for 
the conversion of souls. "I shall be able to do more for the mission 
in heaven than I have been able to do on earth, were his last words. 


Don Bosco had prophesied that Salesian blood would be shed on the 
missions and this happened in China in 1930 when Mgr. Versiglia, 
Vicar Apostolic of Shiu Chow, and a young priest, Father Caravario, 
were murdered by Chinese bandits. Mgr. Versiglia was one who 
walked with giant strides in the way of heroic virtue, a worthy 
successor of Father Olive. His capacity for work and prayer was of 
the nature of Don Bosco's; his death was certainly not other than he 
would have wished it to be. He was on an apostolic expedition and 
had with him Father Caravario, a Chinese nun, two Chinese 
schoolmistresses and two Chinese male teachers. In defense of the 
women the Bishop and the young priest were well nigh battered to 
death with the butt-ends of rifles and finally despatched with 
bullets. The preliminary inquiries in view of the process of their 
canonization have already been started. 


Although it is altogether outside the proportion of the work to give 
anything like a complete account of the beginnings of Salesian work 
in various countries, room must be found to make short mention of 
Father John Balzola who did marvelous work in Brazil. He first 
went there in 1893, when Brazil, as he encountered it, was a vast 
forest of towering trees and decaying vegetation undisturbed for 
centuries, about forty times the size of England. It was almost 
impregnable, and as such, the last stronghold of the native Indians 
who have withdrawn slowly before the face of civilization. These 
men, sometime masters of South America, now stood at bay with 
nothing but hatred for the intruder. Father John set his heart on 
winning these scattered tribes and for thirty years labored, suffered, 
fought and prayed for them. He had none of nature's special 
endowments, his book knowledge being very much after the nature 
of that of the Cure d'Ars, but Our Lady s name was always on his 
lips and the love for her which burned in his heart gave him an 
indomitable smile and untiring patience. 


One stands aghast at his dauntless courage. He made light of any 
distance, his first trip being a march of 4,000 miles across 
uncharted country. It was only after fifteen months of repeated 
failures that he established his first mission among the natives. No 
sooner was one mission founded, than leaving it to the care of 
someone else, he was off to found another, penetrating ever deeper 
into the heart of the primeval forest. He died in the forest in 1927, 


worn out by his labors and leaving a great harvest to his successors. 


Such were some of the less well-known of the men whom Don 
Bosco left behind to spread his work in many countries. There were 
others more celebrated but mention of these can be found in other 
books. 


The life of Don Bosco can have no better conclusion than a table of 
statistics of the growth of the Saint's work. Statistics are very often 
dull, but not necessarily so. The following statistics will be both 
interesting and enlightening. 


Don Bosco's work is ever increasing, for it is the work of Christ and 
of Mary, His Mother. Don Bosco's work is ever increasing, for the 
poor priest of Turin only did what Mary and her divine son 
instructed him to do when he was yet a nine year old boy at Becchi. 
Since Monsignor Versiglia and Father Caravario were martyred 
many another Salesian has died heroically, if we cannot say more, 
in several other countries. No longer does the annual missionary 
band that set out from the Basilica of Mary Help of Christians 
consist of tens but of hundreds. No longer do Salesian Missionaries 
go only to South America, but to Africa also and Australia, China, 
India, Japan, Siam, Palestine, Egypt, Iran, and Turkey. 


One hundred years ago - December 8, 1841 - Don Bosco, a newly 
ordained priest, began to work with one boy. He had no help and 
no such thing as a house or a school. Today he has well over 14,000 
helpers 14,000 priests and clerics and lay brothers - in almost every 
country of the five continents. Of Salesian Sisters there are more 
than 10,000 scattered throughout Europe, America, and Asia. 


In 1939 Don Bosco's Salesians were running 542 Oratories for boys 
and the Salesian Sisters 585 Oratories for girls. Don Bosco started 
his first Oratory in the sacristy of the Church of Saint Francis of 
Assisi on that memorable day of the Immaculate Conception in 
1841. Six years later he opened his first home for poor boys in 
Valdocco. There were in 1939, 121 schools and orphanages for boys 
and 110 for girls. 


After the oratories and orphanages Don Bosco began to open trade 
schools. 1853 was the year in which the first began to operate. 


Today there are 136 Salesian Institutes in which there are 700 
schools of various arts and trades. For the girls the Salesian Sisters 
have 139 similar Institutes. 


Don Bosco inaugurated his first boarding school at Mirabello 
Monferrato in 1863. That one has now increased to 407 elementary 
schools, 178 high schools, and 26 colleges. In like fashion have the 
schools of the Salesian Sisters gone on increasing. 


Another Institute that Don Bosco in his heavenly wisdom started for 
poor boys was the agricultural school (theoretical as well as 
practical). There are today 71 Salesian agricultural schools. 


Besides all these oratories, orphanages, elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, schools of arts and trades, and agricultural schools 
- there are 168 houses of study for Salesian aspirants, novices, 
philosophers, and theologians. The Salesian Sisters have 78 Houses 
for the formation of their postulants, novices, and sisters. 


It may be interesting to know that the total surface of the Salesian 
Missions covers 1,206,570 square miles. The combined population 
of the people in these Missions is 24,185,644 of which 333,765 are 
Catholics. More than 20,000,000 are pagans. Working with these 
people there are 1,075 Salesian missionaries, or one missionary for 
every 32,000 souls. What immense work there is yet to be done! 


While Don Bosco's mother lived and the mother of Don Rua, a big 
weight was taken from the shoulders of Don Bosco. But when they 
went to their reward and the boys continually increased, Don Bosco 
saw the need of Cooperators. He, therefore, formed his "Third 
Order," "The Pious Union of Salesian Cooperators" which was 
approved by Pope Pius IX with a Brief dated May 9, 1876. Today 
Salesian Cooperators number close to half a million. Here again Don 
Bosco showed heavenly wisdom, for his "Third Order" embraces all 
good Catholics and is an integral part of the Salesian Family. 


Saint John Bosco Dates 


1815 August 16 

Born 
1815 August 17 

Baptized 
1824 

First Dream 
1826 March 26 (Easter Sunday) 

First Communion 
1833 August 4 

Confirmation 
1835 October 30 

Enters Major Seminary 
1841 March 27 

Deacon 
1841 June 5 

Priest 
1841 June 6 

First Mass 
1841 November 3 

Enters Convitto 
1841 December 8 

Meets Bartholomew Garelli 
1841 August 

Meets young Michael Rua 
1846 April 12 

Oratory finally settles at Pinardi House 
1846 July 

First dangerous illness 
1846 November 3 

Mother settles with him in Turin 
1847 May 

First boarder admitted 
1851 February 19 

Pinardi House bought 
1852 June 20 

Church of Saint Francis de Sales blessed 


1853 March 
First issue of the Catholic Readings 
1854 January 26 
Don Bosco's helpers first called Salesians 
1858 
First journey to Rome 
1862 May 14 
Public vows of the twenty-two first Salesians 
1868 June 9 
Consecration of the Church of Mary Help of Christians 
1869 March 1 
Approbation of the Salesian Congregation 
1871 December 7 
Second dangerous illness 
1874 April 3 
Approbation of the Rules of the Society 
1875 August 15 
Meets Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, furture Pope Saint Pius X 
1875 November 11 
First departure of Salesian missionaries 
1875 November 28 
At Nice, opening of the first Oratory outside Italy 
1876 May 9 
Extension to Salesian Cooperators of the indulgences of the 
Third Order of Franciscans 
1882 October 24 
Consecration of the Church of Saint John the Evangelist 
1883 
Meets Achille Ratti, future Pope Pius XI 
1884 May 14 
Salesian Society granted the privileges accorded to the 
Redemptorists 
1887 May 14 
Consecration of the Church of the Sacred Heart in Rome 
1887 December 11 
Last Mass 
1888 January 29 
Last Communion 
1888 January 31 
Died 4.45 a.m. at age 72 


1888 February 6 
Buried at Valsalice 
1890 June 4 till 1897 July 23 
Process opened and closed 
1907 July 28 
John Bosco declared venerable 
1929 June 2 
Beatification of John Bosco 
1929 June 9 
Transfer of his remains to Mary Help of Christians Church 
1934 April 1 (Easter Sunday) 
Canonization 
1930 March 25 
Patron of Catholic Publishers 
1958 January 25 
Patron Saint of Young Apprentices (Italy) 
1959 May 2 
Consecration of the Church of Saint John Bosco in Rome 
1959 May 3 
Pope John XXIII venerated the remains of Don Bosco in the 
new Church 


About This EBook 


The text of this ebook was taken from a work published variously as 
Don Bosco, The Friend of Youth or Saint John Bosco, A Seeker of Souls 
by Mother Frances Alice Monica Forbes. All editions used have the 
sub-title of Founder of the Salesian Society, of the Sisters of Mary Help 
of Christians, and of the Salesian Co-Operators. The editions used 
were published by Salesian Press of Tampa, Florida in 1941, and 
Paulines Publications Africa. 


The cover image is a stained glass window of Don Bosco, date and 
artist unknown. The window is the in the church of Saint Felix of 
Nola in Fierozzo, Trentino, Italy, was photographed on 4 July 2020 
by Syrio, and the image swiped from Wikimedia Commons. 
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